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THe Royat Gotp MEDAL 

Intimation has been received that His Majesty the 
King has approved the award of the Royal Gold Medal 
to Mr. Percy Edward Thomas, O.B.E., Hon.LL.D., 


Past President R.I.B.A., in recognition of the merit of 


his work as an architect. The Medal will be presented 
to Mr. Percy Thomas at a General Meeting of the 
Royal Institute on Monday, 3 April 1939, at 8.30 p.m. 


EVENTS 


There are times, this is one, when there are so many 
events in the R.I.B.A. that it is difficult to give adequate 
accounts of them all in the JourNnaL. The annual 
dinner, the concert performance by the Opera Circle 


in collaboration with the R.I.B.A. Music Group of 


Rossini’s Petite Messe Solennelle and the exhibition of the 
Camera Club have all made the past weeks eventful 
in ways pleasantly but not too formally related to the 
business of architecture. The R.I.B.A. annual dinner, 
ever since it has been held in the Henry Florence Hall 
in the Institute building, has gained in character, 
though it is, of course, more restricted in size than it 
might be in some large impersonal hotel dining room. 
There were plenty of moments at the dinner when 
justifiably proud members must have wished that far 
more people than could well be crowded into the 
Florence Hall could have been listening to the speeches 
or even just viewing the very noble company. The 
speeches are all reported here in full. It is hard luck 
for a speaker who is not concerned to instruct or expound, 
but merely to say nice things or even slyly critical things 
wittily and gracefully, to have to stand the cold reduction 
to print. If we started describing the speeches here we 
would in half a phrase be deep in dangerous com- 
parisons, nevertheless we can say how grateful the 
Institute is to the Lord Chancellor and Sir Charles 
Bressey, and no less to its own members, the President 
and Mr. Ansell, for the genial light which, as its patrons 
or representatives, they directed on the Institute. 

Recent events have given us a feast of good speech- 
making. Not for a long time has the R.I.B.A. been 
treated to such a fine evening of wit and good-humoured 


learned talk as was provoked by Mr. Redfern’s paper. 
Mr. Hallett (promoted a Judge of the High Court last 
week), Mr. Shelley and Mr. Rimmer showed us 
that public speaking, which for us is pleasant rather 
amateurish fun, is for them a highly polished pro- 
fessional attainment. 

The Camera Club’s exhibition, which finished on 
10 February, is a good representative show of archi- 
tectural work, mostly. Glasgow has provided more 
subjects than any other place or event, but there are 
signs of the English architect’s enduring loyalty to 
Scandinavian countries and to Austria. On_ the 
whole the exhibition is of ordinary subjects well done ; 
the outstanding exhibits are all by men whose work 
is now widely known. Mr. Yerbury, B. and N. West- 
wood, Mr. Hinde, Mr. Jarrett. It is a sign of the 
strength of the club that these old hands can always 
be found willing to exhibit, but a weakness perhaps 
that so much should depend on their contributions. 


The third function was the performance of Rossini’s 
Petite Messe Solennelle by a distinguished cast of pro- 
fessional musicians, including Parry Jones and Dennis 
Noble, Laelia Finneberg and Constance Willis, with 
Mr. John Tobin as musical director. The performance, 
presented by the Opera Circle, a London musical 
society, in conjunction with the R.I.B.A. Music 
Group, was opened by a short talk on the musical 
qualities of the Mass by Mr. Francis Toye. A good 
part of Mr. Toye’s introduction was defence of the 
Mass against the conventional view that “sacred ” 
music must never be lively and humorous, qualities 
inherent in Rossini’s music. This was at all events 
serious music—written a couple of months before 
Rossini’s death after a period of over 30 years during 
which he had written no major work. For Rossini, 
humorist as he was, the Mass was a serious composition. 
The performance in every way was a remarkable one 
and all of those who were there have reason to be grate- 
ful for a musical treat of absolutely first quality ; par- 
ticularly grateful to the singers and to Mr. John Tobin, 
who, in the part of Rossini; gave dramatic reality to 
his successful work as musical director. 
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EVACUATION CAMPs 

On Monday, 13 February, it was announced that the 
Government have decided to meet the very emphatically 
expressed demand for the erection of holiday and 
evacuation camps and that a sum of £1,000,000 is to 
be available for the purpose. ‘The camps will be built 
by public profit-barred corporations. The £1,000,000 
will be enough to enable work to be started on 50 camps, 
each for about 350 persons ; “ less than one per cent. of 
the schoolchildren (to say nothing of adults) who will 
have to be moved in any comprehensive scheme of 
evacuation ” as The Times and other papers have pointed 
out. There have been unconfirmed statements made 
regarding details of the construction, planning and 
equipment of the camps, but we have reason to believe 
that the authorities hope to enlist the help of the archi- 
tectural profession, and to give proper scope to the 


ARCHITECTS AND 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT HAS BEEN ISSUED 
BY THE R.I.B.A. EMERGENCY PANEL. 

The following notes are issued for the guidance of 
those members of the profession who have completed 
the (blue and white) duplicate index cards sent out in 
connection with National Service. 


The white index cards are included in the Central Register at 


the Ministry of Labour. 


Architects are included in the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations (provisional). 


(1) The position of persons included in the 
Central Register in relation to other forms of 
National Service. 


Enrolment on the Central Register has no effect 
whatever on offers of, or acceptances for, any alternative 
forms of National Service. The position with regard 
to such offers and acceptances is regulated entirely by 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, which is subject to 
periodical revision. 


(2) Persons included in the provisional Schedule 
of Reserved Occupations and in the Central 
Register. 


Such persons should not accept service, otherwise 
than in their professional or trade capacity, which will 
be whole-time in war but not in peace. They are not 
restricted, however, at present from :— 


(a) Acceptance for service which is whole-time in 
peace (e.g., service in the Regular Armed Forces, 
the Regular Police Forces or the Regular Fire 
Brigades) ; 


(b) Re-engagement for the same service of a person 
already engaged in a service ; 
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imaginative and expert contributions of the profession 
generally and in particular of those many architects 
who have been studying the matter seriously for some 
time. 

The Housing Centre will have an exhibition in the 
near future to demonstrate the results of research that 
has been made under its auspices, and the Building Centre 
hopes to co-operate by holding an open competition for 
the design of camps. 


THE REGISTER 

There are still some members who have not yet sent 
in their National Register cards. ‘They are reminded 
that the Institute’s strength and the strength of the 
profession generally, already enhanced by the fact of 
the register’s compilation, will be yet further strengthened 
if a one hundred per cent. return can be achieved. 


SERVICE 


(c) Acceptance for whole-time service in war in the 
volunteer’s trade or professional capacity ; 


(d) Acceptance for A.R.P. service at the volunteer’s 
place of employment ; 


(e) Acceptance for service which will be only part- 
time in war, subject to the clear understanding 
that in the case of persons covered by the Schedule 
work in the occupation listed in the Schedule will 
have first claim on them in war-time ; 


(f) Acceptance of women for nursing and _ first-aid 
services. 
(3) Persons who are not included in the Schedule 


of Reserved Occupations but are included in the 
Central Register. 


Such persons may apply for any alternative form of 
National Service, including service which will be whole- 
time in war but not in peace. In the event of their 
selecting a form of National Service which involves 
whole-time employment in war, they should notify their 
professional institution on taking up any such obligation so 
that the Central Register may be informed. 


(4) Copies of the current Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations may be consulted at :— 
(a) Any office of a National Service Committee ; 
(b) Any Employment Exchange of the Ministry of 
Labour ; 
(c) The Headquarters of their professional institu- 
tion ; 


or obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or through any 
bookseller. 
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SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF AN ARCHITECT’S 
PRACTICE 


READ BEFORE THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS ON MoNpbAy, 6 FEBRUARY 


Mr. H. S. GoopHArRT-RENDEL [F.], PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Not long ago I was present in this hall at the 
reading of a paper which was not inaptly described 
as provocative. The subject and its presentation 
aroused almost contentious comment from a number 
of speakers. ‘There certainly appeared to be an 
absence of dullness in the proceedings. 

The remarks which it is my privilege to make to 
you this evening will not, I fear, merit any such 
exciting adjective as “ provocative ”’ or “ stimulat- 
ing,” because the subject is by its nature prosaic 
and to many necessarily dull. In particular it is 
easy to believe that the majority of architects may 
find themselves temperamentally out of accord 
with that part of their daily avocation which is 
utterly divorced from the esthetic. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that almost every 
day it becomes increasingly important for architects, 
however unwillingly, to find place in their thoughts 
for what I have ventured to describe as legal 


. 


aspects of the practice of the profession. In support 
of this view, may I quote from the paper above 
referred to: The author, in referring to the position 
of an architect says “ he is in an impossible position. 
I do not believe it is humanly possible for any 
individual to be responsible for design and esthetics 
... for planning . . . for materials . . . for engineering 
methods and for coping with recalcitrant builders.” 

I crave leave to add to this comprehensive list 
of the duties of an architect yet another, namely, 
to possess a working knowledge of the law of contract 
as applied to building transactions and of a number 
of statutory provisions which relate exclusively 
to the planning and erection of buildings—among 
the latter it will suffice if I mention merely the 
London Building Act, Town Planning Acts, Ribbon 
Development Act, to say nothing of local building 
byelaws. I am sure most of you know far more 
about that legislation than I can ever hope to, 
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although I have received generous tuition from 
members of your profession. 

So, if I may, I will confine my remarks this 
evening to the general law and will endeavour 
(without aspiring to be exhaustive) to draw atten- 
tion to various aspects in which some knowledge 
of legal principles will be found to be of help to 


an architect not only in guarding the interests of 


his clients but also in looking after himself. 
ARCHITECT AND CLIENT 

First let us examine for a few moments the legal 
position existing between an architect and _ his 
client. 

What is the nature of the contract between 
client and architect? It is a contract whereby 
the client is entitled to the professional services 
of the architect in return for a fee. 

The services to be rendered by the architect 
may, of course, be limited by the express terms 
of his engagement, but normally call for the 
preparation of plans and specifications and the 
supervision of the work. To all these duties the 
architect must bring to bear a reasonable degree 
of skill and diligence. If he fails to do so, he is 
liable to be attacked by his client for what is com- 
monly called “ negligence,” but what is perhaps 
better described as ‘“‘ breach of contract,’ because, 
as has been said, the architect contracts to render 
skill and diligence. In so far as the architect 
delegates any of his duties to assistants, their lack 
of skill and diligence is from the legal standpoint 
the architect’s responsibility. 

In regard to plans and specification the architect 
will fail in his duty if he disregards the legislation 
to which I have referred, and he must, of course, 
have regard also to his client’s expressed wishes in 
relation to the proposed work, but if the client 
puts forward a scheme which in the architect’s 
opinion is unsound or capable of improvement, 
it is the architect’s duty to give advice. He is not 
merely a mechanical draughtsman. As to super- 
vision—that rather elastic term—-what does it 
involve ? 
engagement, one finds it laid down that the 
architect shall give such periodical supervision and 
inspection as may be necessary to ensure that the 
works are being executed in general accordance 
with the contract, and that constant supervision 
does not form part of the duties undertaken by the 
architect, and further that where constant super- 
intendence is required, a clerk of works shall be 
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employed at the client’s expense. My attention 
was recently directed to a case in which the client 
accuses his architect of lack of supervision. In 
that case the contract was not the usual “ lump 
sum” contract, but was a “ prime cost plus profit ” 
agreement. ‘The size of the scheme did not justify 
the employment of a clerk of works—at any rate 
the architect did not suggest the necessity of such 
employment. The client contends that the job 
was badly organised by the builder and that a not 
too efficient foreman allowed the men to slack, 
with the result that time was wasted for which the 
client pays—plus the builder’s profit. The client 
maintains that a “ prime cost plus profit ” contract 
by implication binds the contractor to organise 
the job efficiently and economically and to take 
all necessary steps to avoid waste or loss of time 
or material, and that therefore the architect’s duty 
is to give such superivision as it is necessary to 
ensure that the contract—with all its implied 
terms—is carried out. He argues from this that 
the architect is under a duty to keep a special 
watch on bad organisation, and any other cause 
of waste or loss of time or material, and that there- 
fore a greater amount of supervision is called for 
in the case of a “cost plus profit”? agreement 
than would be expected for a “lump sum” con- 
tract. If this argument be sound, it would, I 
apprehend, apply with even greater force to a 
“direct labour” job. I understand that this 
evening we have with us several distinguished 
members of the Bar, and I hope they will be able 
to give us some guidance on this point. 

I think I am right in saying that the R.I.B.A. 
scale was devised to deal mainly with the employ- 
ment of architects under the ordinary lump sum 
contract. It certainly contains no provision for 
extra remuneration in what may be called “ half- 
way cases,” that is cases in which although a clerk 
of works is not employed, vet the nature of the 


job is such as to render something more than 


ordinary supervision, as contemplated in the scale, 
prudent from the client’s point of view. Be that 
as it may, the example I have mentioned indicates 
the advisability of a clear understanding between 
architect and client as to the precise degree of super- 
vision which is to be given in the case of “ prime 
cost’ or “ direct labour” contracts. 

One word on the rights of the client may be said 
in regard to the vexed or perhaps I should rather 
say in this hall, “‘ vexing ” question of the ownership 
of drawings. To whom do drawings prepared by 
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an architect for a client who pays for them belong ? 
Put quite shortly the actual plans and drawings 
regarded as chattels—as pieces of linen or paper— 
belong to the client who has paid for them. It 
has been said by a learned authority that the client 
is probably entitled not merely to a set of printed 
drawings or plans, but also to all drafts or copies 
of them produced for the purpose of carrying out 
the contract. There is, of course, nothing to prevent 
the architect from retaining a copy of the plans 
for his own use, provided that this copy is not 
paid for by the client. This question of the owner- 
ship of plans as chattels in no way affects the copy- 
right in them, that is the right to reproduce them. 
In the absence of specific agreement to the contrary 
the copyright belongs to the architect. Now in 
return for his services the architect is entitled to be 
remunerated. Upon what basis? Firstly, if any 
special arrangement is made then manifestly 
the terms agreed upon operate. Suppose—as | 
believe sometimes happens—nothing is said about 
remuneration ; what then is the position? The 
law implies an obligation on the client to pay 
reasonable remuneration for the services received. 
The matter is at large and if disputes arise it is 
for a court of law to decide the quantum, and the 
process is apt to be expensive to one or both of the 
parties! That indicates the importance of the 
terms of the architect's engagement being un- 
equivocally defined. In this connection it is perhaps 
not out of place to observe that the Royal Institute’s 
scale of charges and conditions of engagement, if 
used, is a really good contract of employment. I say 
advisedly “if used,’’ because unless the document 
is brought to the notice of the client at the outset 
and he signifies his assent to its terms, the scale 
does not bind the client, although a court will be 
guided by at any rate some of its terms when 
assessing what is “reasonable remuneration.” | 
have in mind a case in point in which an architect 
who had been employed merely to prepare plans 
and specifications and whose supervision of the work 
was not required, found it necessary to sue for his 
fees. He claimed 4 per cent. on the cost of the 
building and produced the scale in support of his 
claim, but was unable to prove to the satisfaction 
of the learned Judge at the trial that the defendant 
had either expressly or tacitly agreed to the scale. 
As a result, the Judge assessed the remuneration at 
a lump sum, which I believe worked out at 3.9 
per cent., saying that in declining to ward 4 per 
cent. as such, he was acting in the best interests 
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of the architect, since had he done so the Court of 
Appeal would reverse his decision. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether and, 
if so, to what extent the architect is relieved of 
responsibility either for design or supervision by 
the employment of which I may call “ outside 
assistance.” I refer to 

a) Consulting Engineers ; 

(b) Specialist Contractors ; 

c) Clerks of Works ; and 

d) Quantity Surveyors. 

These may conveniently be dealt with in the above 
order. 

(a) Consultants.-If a consultant is employed 
with the consent and approval of the client who 
pays his fees—or even part of them-—then the 
architect is, prima facie, not responsible for the 
mistakes of the consultant, whether in design or 
supervision, unless he has in some way contributed 
to such mistakes. If the engagement of the con- 
sultant is personal to the architect—as it sometimes 
is—the latter is, of course, responsible for the 
consultant’s remuneration, and in my _ view is 
responsible to the client for the mistakes or “ negli- 
gence” of the consultant, but he can call upon the 
latter to indemnify him against any claim so arising. 

b) Specialists —This is delicate ground! I will 
try to tread warily. Speaking entirely “* without 
prejudice,’ and with apprehension of the ‘ wrath 
to come,” I feel bound to say that within my ex- 
perience it is by no means uncommon for architects 
to invite, or, to say the least, to make use of the 
drawings and specifications of specialist sub-con- 
tractors—-for instance, in relation to reinforced 
concrete and steel work. ‘The specialist’s drawings 
and specification accompany and form part of his 
tender. The architect’s fee is based on the cost of 
the work, including, of course, the cost of reinforced 
concrete or steel. In the case I have taken, in my 
view the architect is liable to his client for errors 
in any such design or specification and supervision. 
My example is not far-fetched—-it has recently 
occurred in practice, and a claim for many thousands 
of pounds has been made against an architect 
who relied upon the skill and efficiency of a rein- 
forced concrete contractor. In my opinion, any 
attempt by the architect to escape liability on that 
ground would be unsuccessful. 

(c) Clerk of Works.—The extent (if any) to which 
the employment of a clerk of works minimises the 
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supervisory obligations of the architect is—to me, at 
any rate—a somewhat moot point. 
works is the servant of the client and is obviously 
employed for the purpose of daily and constant 
supervision of the work. He reports to the architect 
and not direct to the client. He is (except in the 
case of some public works contracts) usually selected 
or recommended by the architect. This does not 
make him the employee or servant of the architect. 
It has been said that the architect may be responsible 
for the negligence of the clerk of works. With 
respect I do not think that is well said. Rather 
should it be put that the architect may be held 
liable to the client for failing to discover that the 
clerk of works has been guilty of default ir his duties. 
Be that as it may, it is obvious that to some as yet 


undefined degree the employment of the clerk of 


works whittles down the responsibility of the archi- 
tect in respect of matters of detailed supervision. 

(d) Quantity Surveyors.—It has been whispered that 
not infrequently the quantity surveyor prepares 
the specification (which duty, according to the 
R.I.B.A. scale, is one of those for which the architect 
is paid). In such a case, as between the client and 
architect, the latter is responsible for errors in the 
specification whatever observations he may have to 
make to his friend, the quantity surveyor. 

Generally—The foregoing remarks are an attempt 
to sketch the rights and liabilities of an architect 
in private practice vis-a-vis his client. They have 
no application to an official architect in whole-time 
employment. Such an architect, if he be merely a 
servant or employee, cannot, I think, be sued for 
“negligence”? by his employers. Before leaving 
this branch of the subject, it is appropriate to remind 
architects that when engaging themselves to perform 
professional work for municipal corporations, it is 
in many cases essential for their protection that the 
engagement should be recorded by a contract under 
the seal of the corporation. 

THE ARCHITECT AND THIRD PARTIES 

By the expression “third parties” is meant 
persons who are not—like the client—in direct 
contractual relationship with the architect. They 
include (a) contractors, (6) quantity surveyors and 
(c) unrelated parties—that is, complete strangers to 
the matter in hand. 

(a) Contractor—As between himself and a con- 
tractor, the position of the architect may vary from 
time to time. We are all familiar with what is 
known as the “ quasi-judicial” position of the 
architect when dealing, for instance, with the 
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question of the issue of a certificate. That is one 
aspect. The architect is under a duty to the con- 
tractor to act in good faith and to submit to no 
pressure or duress at the hands of the client to the 
detriment of the contractor. But if he acts in good 
faith, then he cannot be made responsible to the 
contractor for a mistake, even though the con- 
tractor suffers. Nor can an architect be sued by a 
contractor for failure or refusal to issue a certificate, 
unless he is acting in fraudulent collusion with his 
client, the employer. Apart, and to be distinguished 
from the architect’s quasi-judicial position, is his 
normal position as agent for his client, in which 
capacity he has implied, and, in many cases, 
express authority to bind his client by orders or 
instructions or approvals given to the contractor. 


(b) Quantity Surveyor.—It is a common thing to 
hear an architect refer to the quantity surveyor as 
‘““my quantity surveyor” (in very much the same 
way as a solicitor may refer to “ my Counsel’). 
Now this rather loose expression does not accurately 
describe the position of the quantity surveyor, 
who is nothing more nor less than an independent 
professional man engaged by and performing duties 
for a client who is common to both architect and 
quantity surveyor. It is true that in the vast 
majority of cases the quantity surveyor is selected 
and his employment recommended by architect to 
client. In this connection it should be emphasised 
that before the quantity surveyor embarks upon any 
duties in relation to the client’s work, both he and 
the architect should make it their business to 
satisfy themselves that the client knows and approves 
of the engagement of the quantity surveyor, and, 
moreover, is aware that he, the client, will be 
responsible for the payment of the quantity sur- 
veyor’s fees. It is a fact that many clients are in 
complete ignorance of the functions of a quantity 
surveyor and therefore cannot be said to know that 
his employment of necessity follows the engagement 
of the architect. That ignorance is not adequately 
dispelled by vague references by the architect to 
“the” or “ my” quantity surveyor, particularly 
as often happens—there is no direct communication, 
either by letter or verbally, between the client 
and the quantity surveyor. No doubt it will be 
said that when the R.I.B.A. Form of Contract is 
presented to the client for signature the name and 
address of the quantity surveyor (if one be em- 
ployed) will appear in the contract, and that by 
this means the employment of the quantity surveyor 
and the question of his fees is specifically brought 
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to the notice of and approved by the client. But 
suppose that when the tenders are opened the client 
decides not to proceed and in consequence no 
contract is placed before him for signature. What 
then? The client may say and with truth that he 
knows nothing of Mr. X, the quantity surveyor, 
when the latter presents his account for his work in 
connection with the bills of quantities. It may be 
that the circumstances are such that the authority 
of the architect to employ a quantity surveyor is 
implied, as, for instance, where it is impossible or 
impracticable to obtain competitive tenders without 
bills of quantities, but how much better it is for all 
concerned that the authority should be express, so 
that client, architect and quantity surveyor all 
know from the outset exactly where they stand. 
Remember that an architect when instructing a 
quantity surveyor by implication warrants that he, 
the architect, is duly authorised by the client to 
employ a quantity surveyor and to pledge the credit 
of the client in respect of the quantity surveyor’s 
fees. So that in any case in which the architect 
has neither express nor implied authority to employ 
a quantity surveyor, the latter—failing to obtain 
payment from the client—has recourse to the archi- 
tect, not for the fees as such, but for a sum of money 
equal to those fees and his claim is described as 


“a claim for damages for breach of warranty of 


authority.” 


It may be thought that too much stress has been 
laid on this particular little problem, but experience 
has shown that many disputes and misunderstand- 
ings would be avoided if every architect went out 
of his way in every case in which it is proposed to 
employ a quantity surveyor to explain to the client 
the why and wherefore of such proposal and precisely 
what will be the cost to the client whether a tender 
is accepted or not. 


(c) Strangers.—Obligations or liabilities on the 
part of an architect to strangers may arise in a 
variety of circumstances. For instance, an architect 
who on behalf of a client does something or causes 
something to be done which constitutes a breach 
of the rights of a third party, such as an excavation 
which results in subsidence of neighbouring land. 
If the architect specifies the particular work without 
due consideration of its probable consequences and 
takes an active part in procuring the work to be 
done, he may well find himself in company with his 
client and the contractor exposed to an action for 
trespass at the instance of the injured party, and he 
may, as between himself and his client, be called 
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upon to indemnify the latter against the consequences 
of such lack of skill. 

Another typical example is to be found in claims 
for infringement of copyright. Readers of the 
Institute JoURNAL have had placed at their disposal 
a learned disquisition on the law of copyright* as 
affecting the architectural profession by the leading 
authority on the subject, and I do not propose to 
*‘ paint the lily.” I may, however, be permitted 
to remark that in case a building does in law con- 
stitute an infringement of architectural copyright, 
then I conceive the owner of that copyright can in 
law pursue his remedies against not only the building 
owner but also against the contractor, and last, 
but not least, the architect concerned in the infringe- 
ment. Furthermore, assuming the employer to be 
in ignorance that the architect, in preparing his 
plans, has infringed the copyright of another, then 
the employer can with confidence invite the architect 
to indemnify him against the claim for infringement, 
because, unless the architect also be innocent of the 
existence of the copyright, by designing a building 
which infringes that copyright, he is surely behaving 
unskilfully ! 

THE R.I.B.A. FORM OF CONTRACT 

I have endeavoured to show how desirable it is 
for the architect to inform himself of some general 
principles of the law of contract and agency. 
Equally important is it for him to be familiar with 
the working of what may be called one of the tools 
of his trade—‘‘ The 1931 Form of Contract.” <A 
few days ago a member of this Institute was telling 
me of his troubles with a certain building and 
complained bitterly that the builder knew nothing 
of the R.I.B.A. contract which he had signed and 
that he had not even read it. I observed that it 
went without saying that the client also had 
abstained from burdening his mind with the con- 
tents of the document which he had signed on the 
** dotted line.’ ‘“‘ Oh, of course,” says the architect, 
“the client relied on me that the form was all 
right.” There you have it in a nutshell. The 
ordinary private client signs the form which 1s 
placed in front of him by his adviser, and it is right 
that he should do so provided that adviser himself 
really understands the effect of the document, or 
at any rate its important provisions. 

Of course, it may be said that lawyers can argue 
for hours or days as to the exact meaning of this or 
that clause, and I confess that many a time I have 


* Architectural Copyright. Opinion by K. E. Shelley, K.C. 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, 12 September 1938. Vol. xlv, p. 975. 
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breathed a silent and sometimes an audible curse 
at some more than usually difficult ambiguity. 
None the less, a good working knowledge of the 
form can be acquired by anyone really making up 
his mind to do so. May I mention a few examples 
of difficulties which frequently occur and which 
would not arise if the architect kept in mind the 
provisions designed to avoid those difficulties ? 

Take Clause 15—-Nominated Sub-contractors. 
How often does an architect feel that he would 
like to “ certify direct” ? How often does he find 
(too late) that in his previous certificates he has 
omitted to specify any precise sums as payable out 
of such certificate to nominated subcontractors ? 
Sometimes one finds that when complaints or 
difficulties arise in connection with the work of a 
nominated subcontractor, the architect yields to 
the natural temptation to short-circuit the matter 
by dealing direct with the subcontractor. He is 
not infrequently encouraged by the main contractor 
to adopt that course. When such a position arises, 
I advise the architect to be very cautious and to 
have no dealings with the subcontractor which are 
not at the time fully disclosed to and recorded with 
the main contractor. Lack of care in this respect 
may give colour to a suggestion by the main con- 
tractor that he is—by reason of the actions of the 
architect—relieved from his responsibility for the 
work of the subcontractor. 

Again, Clause 19—-many a time I have been asked 
whether in the particular case what is_ loosely 
called the “ penalty clause’ can be brought into 
operation against the contractor. In a minority 
only of such cases in my experience has the architect 
remembered to prepare and issue to his client the 
required certificate to the effect that in his opinion 
the work “ ought reasonably to have been com- 
pleted by such and such a date.” Without that 
certificate his client cannot put forward a claim for 
damages for delay. I think the appropriate pro- 
cedure is for the architect when sending the cer- 
tificate under this clause to his client to furnish the 
contractor with a copy. Another point that some- 
times crops up is: ‘‘ Whose function is it to deal 
with a claim for damages for delay? Is it the 
duty of the architect to assess the damages and 
deduct the amount from his certificate?” The 
answer to this, in my opinion, is that the assessment 
of damages under the clause is not part of the 
architect’s duty, which is merely to certify the value 
of the works executed by the contractor, leaving 
his client to claim and deduct damages from any 
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moneys found by the architect to be due to the 
contractor. 

And please don’t call a claim under this clause 
a claim for ‘* penalties,” because if it really is such 
a claim it is not enforceable and, in order to recover, 
the client must in such a case furnish specific and 
affirmative proof of actual damage suffered by 
delay. On the other hand, if the claim is really 
what the contract calls it, “ liquidated damages,” 
that is to say, a reasonable assessment of damage, 
no question of the amount can be raised. From this 
it will be apparent that the architect when com- 
pleting the appendix to the contract, by filling in 
the figure for damages, should be very careful not 
to insert what is obviously a penal amount, since 
by so doing he will defeat the object in view, and 
will deprive his client of the benefit of the clause, 
because, even though the amount 1s described in the 
contract as liquidated damages, the Court will in 
appropriate cases deal with it as a mere penalty 
requiring strict proof of actual damage. This is 


just another example of the usefulness to the architect 


of some knowledge of the principles underlying the 
law of contract. 

Another clause which calls for great care in use 
is Clause 22. Before making use of that clause 
the architect should make certain of his facts, and 
should be sure when notice determining the contract 
is given, that it is given rather a day late than a 
day too early. I will not comment on the fact that 
this clause contains no provision for the case of an 
insolvent contractor which happens to be a limited 
liability company, because I hope that anomaly 
will not be found in the next edition of the Form of 
Contract. Let us glance at Clause 25—dealing 
with the issue of certificates—and consider whether 
and in what circumstances the architect would be 
wise to refrain from issuing a certificate. Now it 
does unfortunately occur sometimes that an architect 
finds himself acting for what may be described as 
an ‘*‘ awkward ”’ client—one who, not content with 
keeping a dog, insists on barking himself. He 
usually barks at the builder and gets ready to bite 
the architect! In such a case a stage may well be 
reached at which the architect finds himself exposed 
to cross-fire—the contractor demands a certificate, 
the client objects, and it becomes plain to the 
architect that a dispute has arisen between employer 
and contractor. In such circumstances, I believe, 
there is authority for saying that the architect’s 
power to issue a certificate has come to an end. I 
think the wise course for him to adopt in self-defence 
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is to intimate to both parties that a dispute having 
arisen it would be inappropriate for him to issue a 
further certificate, leaving the question to be decided 
by the arbitrator. 

Rumour has it that the 1931 Form will in the not 
distant future be issued in a revised and, it is claimed, 
less ambiguous form. ‘These revisions will, I hope, 
make easier the task of members of my profession, 
but we shall all have to learn the new numbers to 
the clauses! May I be permitted to suggest that 
the issue of the new form be made the opportunity 
for architects to make a real effort to become 


familiar with its contents and the rights and 
obligations it creates ? 
ARBITRATION 


Whatever rearrangement of subject-matter or 
renumbering of clauses the new form discloses, 
no doubt the final clause will be the arbitration 


clause, which thought brings me to the question of 


arbitration as applying to building contracts. Now 
not infrequently the arbitration clause itself names 
the arbitrator—a man to whose decision the parties 
in advance agree to refer their disputes. Probably 
the architect has been asked by his client to suggest 
a name—or to comment on a name put forward 
by the contractor. In such a case, the architect, in 
advising his client, should bear in mind that mere 
eminence in the architectural profession is by no 
means the only—nor, indeed, the chief—qualifica- 
tion of a satisfactory arbitrator. It has been said 
that a good lawyer may be a bad judge—with even 
greater truth can it be said that a clever architect 
may make a bad arbitrator. Indeed, he is sure to 
so do unless he possesses that undefinable quality 
called “ the judicial mind.” More than that, to be a 
competent arbitrator, in addition to professional 
and technical knowledge regarding the subject- 
matter of the dispute, a man must possess a sound 
knowledge of the law of evidence and a working 
knowledge of the laws of procedure. Lack of these 
qualifications may well be the cause of results 
disastrous to either or both of the disputants, and 
this should never be forgotten by those whose duty 
it is to appoint or recommend an arbitrator, or by 
those who are invited to act in that capacity. 
THE ARCHITECT’S STATUS 

May I, in conclusion, devote a few moments 
to the discussion of an aspect of the architectural 
profession which does not directly touch upon daily 
practice, namely, the professional status of an 
architect ? How does recent legislation affect that 
status ? 
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Prior to the passing of the Architects (Registration) 
Act of 1931, I suppose it can be fairly said that the 
only real register or roll of architects was to be found 
in the R.I.B.A. Kalendar. Anyone practising as an 
architect whose name did not appear in the Kalendar 
was regarded prima facie as being unqualified. Of 
course, there Were notable exceptions, but I think 
I have stated the position fairly so far as regards 
the ordinary workaday practitioner. 

Then came the 1931 Act, which provided for a 
voluntary register under the control of the newly 
created Registration Council upon which the Royal 
Institute is represented. Any member of the Royal 
Institute who so desired could have his name placed 
on the Register, and any person (irrespective of 
educational qualification) who could satisfy the 
Council that in January 1932 he was or had been 
practising as an architect in the United Kingdom 
was entitled to be placed on the Register if he 
applied prior to 1 January 1934. After that date 
admission was to be by examination only. An 
architect on the Register became entitled to call 
himself a registered architect. Moreover, limited 
companies can call themselves registered architects, 
provided that the ‘“ Architectural Department ” 
is controlled by a registered architect. "Then comes 
the Act of 1938, which, while abolishing the use of 
the word “ registered,’ creates a monopoly in the 
use of the word “architect”? as a_ professional 
description in favour of persons whose names are on 
the Register. Until August 1940, the Register, 
which on 31 December 1933 was closed to all 
except successful examinees, is reopened, and 
anyone who can show that on 29 July 1938 he was 
or had been practising as an architect is entitled to 
be placed upon the Register and to share in the 
monopoly of the use of the word “ architect.”” And 
remember that, in order to entitle you to call your- 
self an architect after August 1940, it is essential 
that your name shall be on the Register. 

This legislation has obviously brought about a 
fundamental change in the status of architects, and 
all those interested in the profession, whether 
members of it or not, will watch with great interest 
the working of the new law. I have no doubt that 
the Royal Institute will keep in the closest touch 
with this development, and will take an active part 
in the working of the Act and in procuring any 
amendments that experience may show to _ be 
desirable from the point of view, not only of the 
profession, but from that of the community it 
serves. 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. H. I. P. HALLETT, K.C.: I understand that 
it is your practice on these occasions to ask one of your 
guests to propose, and another to second, a vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper. I must say at once 
that it is very easy for me, with all sincerity, to propose 
the vote of thanks on this occasion, because from the 
point of view of that section of the guests whom I am 
qualified to represent, this can be justly described as 
a thoroughly encouraging paper. As I heard the 
author mention one by one all the moot points which 
still require consideration and decision, I saw before 
myself, or before some of my brethren in the law, a 
most gratifying vista of possible opinions and probable 
litigation. But, rather inappropriately, there is a 
divergence between the interests of your guests and the 
interests of you, the hosts, in this connection, because 
it is your business, as the author has so admirably 
pointed out, to deprive us of work ; and: the object of 
this paper, if I correctly understand it—the most 
magnanimous and disinterested object, having regard 
to the author’s profession—has been to enable you to 
give effect to that aim. 

Now, I am not going to answer any of the moot 
points and I am not even going to say anything about 
the future revision of the R.I.B.A. contract, at which 
the author has so darkly hinted. I might, perhaps, 
have said a good deal. In that connection he referred 
to rumour, who, if you remember your classical author, 
is a lady who moves with her head in the clouds and 
her feet on the ground. I was not quite sure whether 
the mention of rumour in connection with the proposed 
revision of the R.I.B.A. contract was altogether kind. 
I notice that the author said that “‘ it is claimed ” that 
the revision of the contract would remove ambiguities. 
He did not say claimed by whom, and again I wondered 
whether the language was altogether kindly chosen. 

There are, however, just two things that I want to 
say in the space of time at my disposal about the present 
contract or any future contract. I should like to 
suggest to you that the proper place for contractual terms 
and obligations in connection with building work is in 
the contract, and nowhere else. One of the troubles- 
the very gratifying troubles !—that I have met in my 
profession has arisen because people have included 
what were apparently intended to be contractual terms 
and obligations in documents other than the contract 
itself. I have found in bills of quantities special con- 
ditions, and I have found in specifications special 
conditions or general conditions. I have actually had 
to advise in a case where there was a form of tender, 
there were bills of quantities, there were special con- 
ditions, there were general conditions and, finally, there 
were articles of agreement and the conditions referred 
to therein, and on one particular topic that I was con- 
sidering there were no fewer than three different and 
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quite irreconcilable 
documents. 

The view which I venture to take—and I know that 
it is shared by some of those of your profession who 
have recently been associated with me—is this, that the 
bills of quantities should define the quantity. and quality 
of the work to be executed, and that if the bills of 
quantities do not form part of the contract, then that 
function may be performed by the specification, but 
that the terms and conditions of the contract, as distinct 
from the description of the work, should appear in the 
contract document, the articles of agreement and the 
conditions referred to therein, and there alone; and 
that you should set your face against including contract 
terms and conditions in documents other than what is 
the proper contract document. I think that if that 
were borne in mind, a great deal of trouble would be 
avoided. 
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provisions scattered among those 


The other point that I want to make is this. When 
you are adopting a printed form, the form may not be, 
and almost certainly will not be, perfect ; it will be a 
form which no doubt many of you will think you could 
have drawn up very much better yourself. But, if you 
once embark upon altering that form by manuscript 
alterations, or if you allow either party to do so without 
warning them of the grave dangers which they incur, 
you are simply making work for my profession. I know 
of no more frequent cause of litigation than the alteration 
by manuscript additions or omissions of what has been 
a carefully settled printed form. Some of the most 
difficult cases that I have ever known in connection with 
building contracts and with other contracts have arisen 
from that cause. 

Perhaps I may tell you about the worst case I know, 
which was in connection with building. A certain 
contractor was carrying out a very large building con- 
tract and he wanted to cover himself against the risks 
involved in his work, and so he went to a certain firm 
of insurance brokers and through them he negotiated 
an insurance. The builder was erecting a very large 
building and the particular risk with which I was con- 
cerned was a risk arising from the fact that certain of 
the sub-contract work was ultimately condemned and 
had to be replaced, and the contractor wanted to be 
covered against that risk. The brokers, as the basis 
of the contract of insurance, adopted the ordinary 
Lloyd’s marine policy about insuring the good ship 
So-and-So, of which So-and-So is master. It was on a 
printed form. They then thought that this required a 
little adaptation, and so they pasted on to it what in 
the marine insurance world is known as the “ institute 
building clauses,’” which are the clauses which have 
been drawn up and agreed upon to cover risks 
incidental while a ship is being built in a shipbuilding 
yard. Those were pasted on and then the brokers 
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thought that it still did not look quite what was wanted, 
and so, having started with a policy dealing with the 
perils of the sea and the King’s enemies, and so on, and 
having added the institute building clauses, they then 
added on certain typewritten clauses and sent it to the 
contractor and said : ‘‘ We hope that this policy, which 
we think we can get underwritten at a premium of 
so-and-so per cent., will meet with your requirements.” 
The contractors agreed and when certain things went 
wrong and the contractors wanted to get back the cost 
of replacing them, they were very grieved because a 
certain learned judge said that, taking it by and large, 
in all his years at the Bar and on the Bench he had never 
found a more impossible contract ! The moral of that 
is that if you have a printed form you may grumble 
about the printed form, and you may make repre- 
sentations which no doubt will be duly filed against 
the date of the next revision ; but do not lightly under- 
take the work of altering that form and do not allow 
your clients to alter it. 

From the point of view of my own profession, I hope 
that the paper to-night will have proved entirely useless, 
but I feel bound to confess, in my other capacity as the 
proposer of a vote of thanks, that it appears to me so 
useful that, while voicing your thanks, I entertain the 
greatest fears that it will deprive me and my brethren 
of a great deal of work. I beg to propose a vote of 


thanks to Mr. Redfern. 


Mr. CHARLES WOODWARD [4.] : I beg to second 

the vote of thanks. Those of you who read law reports 
may have seen at the end of the report of the argument 
the words ‘‘ Mr. So-and-So followed on the same side.” 
I am not attempting to follow on the same side, because 
it would be an impertinence to follow such an eminent 
barrister as Mr. Hallett, and I think that anyone 
following on the same side as Mr. Hallett would wreck 
a case which up to that point had been considered quite 
a good one. 

In my view this paper should have been read 
nineteen years ago, which, if you make a rapid mental 
calculation, will bring you back to the year 191g. I 
think that practice before the War and after the War 
can be divided into two very distinct phases. Practice 
since the War, owing to building legislation and exacting 
clients—not to say touchy clients—has made the lot of 
the architect most difficult, and it is only by paying 
attention to such advice as has been offered by Mr. 
Redfern to-night that we can keep out of trouble. The 
only disadvantage of reading this paper nineteen years 
ago would have been that Mr. Redfern could not have 
referred to the 1931 form of contract, but even after the 
passage of seven years, in my experience architects are 
not familiar with its provisions. I have recently come 
across a case where in filling in the appendix the date 
for possession is given as four months after the approval 
of the plans by the local authority, and the date for 
completion is given as four months after the approval of 
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the plans by the local authority. If you work that out, 
it gives the contractor one day to complete his job. 
Fortunately, there was no dispute on the question of 
completion ; otherwise I think that I should have had 
to consult in the first place Mr. Redfern, and then 
Mr. Hallett, to ascertain exactly what was meant by 
the way in which the appendix was filled in.  Fre- 
quently one finds also that neither arbitration clause is 
struck out, so that you have the pleasing selection of 
either—if you can get it ! 

I was glad to hear Mr. Redfern refer to the ownership 
of drawings. To my knowledge this subject has been 
troubling the Institute since 1867. I do not know what 
Mr. Gladstone said in 1867, but I do know what the 
Practice Standing Committee said in that year, and it 
was this, that there was considerable doubt on the 
subject, but that the architect would be well advised to 
consult his solicitor. 

After what Mr. Redfern has said, I think that the 
question of the ownership of drawings is quite clear. 
They do belong to the client if he has paid the proper 
fess, and therefore members of this Institute, when they 
are asked for drawings, should surely deliver them up, 
and not, as in some cases that I have known, ask for 
payment for drawings for which they have already 
received payment. With the greatest deference, | 
would suggest to the Practice Standing Committee that 
some clause should be inserted in the JouRNAL calling 
the attention of members to what is the legal position. 

Mr. Redfern has referred to registration of architects, 
and he has also referred to the R.I.B.A. scale of charges, 
and he has told you that in the absence of a definite 
agreement with the client that scale is not necessarily 
binding. We are all statutory architects now, and I 
think that we ought to have a statutory scale. I suggest 
that it is one of the duties of the Architects’ Registration 
Council to devise a statutory scale. The effect of that 
would be that there would be no need to bring any 
scale to the notice of the client ; if there is a statutory 
scale the architect would, when necessary, simply sue 
on that statutory scale. 

The other matter in connection with registration to 
which I would refer is the code. The R.I.B.A. have a 
code of professional practice, and—I say it with some 
deference in this room—the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors have a code of professional 
practice—to some extent a very pleasing example of the 
sincerest form of flattery! The Registration Council, 
however, have no code of professional practice, for the 
simple reason that they have no power to prescribe a 
code. The only power that the Registration Council 
have is to strike a man’s name off the Register if the 
Discipline Committee say that he has been guilty of 
conduct disgraceful to him in his capacity as an archi- 
tect. The position is that I, as a member of this Insti- 
tute, may not be a director of a building company, but 
as a registered architect I can be, because it is not 
disgraceful ‘conduct to be a director of a_ building 
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company. I think that as we are all to be statutory 
architects, it is the duty of the Architects’ Registration 
Council, as they have not the power already, to obtain 
the power to prescribe a code of professional conduct 
which will apply to the whole profession. 

This is, as far as I know, the first time that I have 
spoken at one of these meetings, and I anticipate that 
it will be the last, so that I can say that this is positively 
my first and last appearance in this capacity ; but it 
will certainly be one of my most pleasant recollections to 
think that I have had this opportunity of seconding the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Redfern for a paper which must 
be of the greatest assistance not only to members of this 
Institute but to members of the whole profession. 

Mr. T. F. MacLENNAN [F.]: Coming from Scotland, 
I thought that I might have something to say this evening 
about the difference between Scots law and English law, but 
I have no remarks of that kind to make. There are, however, 
one or two comments which I should like to make on this 
most delightful and informative paper. In the first place, 
this is the first time that I have been informed—and I take 
the information as being correct—that an architect has no 
right to issue a certificate in certain circumstances. I have 
always understood, and have acted on that understanding, 
that if an architect is satisfied that the quantity surveyor has 
issued a proper report, and the client is unwilling for some 
unknown reason to pay, it is the duty of the architect to issue 
the certificate, and the client must take what course he can in 
law to deal with the matter. In one instance, at least, where 
I have done that, the client promptly turned to the contractor 
and said, “‘ Will you give me £20 off? ” and the contractor 
replied, ‘‘ Done with you!” The result was that there was 
no litigation ! 

The other comment which I should like to make is with 
regard to the scale of fees. I have been an arbiter, and I have 
been that third degree of liar, the expert witness, on several 
occasions. 
fees is put in the contract, the court will not give the architect 
his allowance according to the scale unless they are satisfied 
that he has done work to justify it. It is what they call the 
principle of quantum meruit. I myself have seen a sketch plan 
which was simply a method of asking the client, “* Will you 
have this or that? Will you have the kilns at the side of the 
building or at the end?” and that has been called a sketch 
plan, and 1} per cent. has been asked for it. That was long 
ago; to-day 2 per cent. might be demanded. 

With regard to the law of copyright, I should like to ask 
how we architects are to maintain this law of copyright. 
I remember Sir Lawrence Weaver addressing the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, and saying that a well-known 
architect in England had made a very nice improvement on 
a particular class of work by giving the squire a little business 
office before he entered the house, and separate from the house, 
and other architects had copied that without so much as 
** By your leave.” That sort of thing will be found, however, 
in many doctors’ houses throughout the length and breadth 
of Scotland, where the consulting room does not interfere 
with the family arrangements. I think that it is very difficult 
indeed to support the demand for a copyright in any plan ; 
we all poach on each other ! 

Mr. ALAN FORTESCUE [F.]: This paper was most 
interesting to me, because Mr. Redfern has acted for me. 
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There are one or two points which have come up which | 
think that students should take notice of. Students in the 
architectural schools should be given some legal advice or 
some course in the subject. We should learn all this sort 
of thing at school, but I was never taught it, and I have had 
to find it out for myself. It seems to me that this paper may 
save students in future a great deal of worrv and trouble. 

Mr. A. J. HODSDON ARCHARD [L.] : I should like to 
ask Mr. Redfern whether we are to understand that what 
he said about the ownership of drawings represents a decision 
by the court. 

Mr. SYDNEY REDFERN : It is a decision of the Court 
of Appeal, but I do not think that it was needed. 

Mr. E. J. RIMMER: Mr. Redfern’s excellent paper must 
provoke considerable thought and discussion. It would fail 
in its purpose if it did not. I do not hesitate, as a guest of 
your Council, to be even more provocative in regard to one 
small aspect of this case. 

The matter to which I wish to draw the attention of your 
profession is the very heavy responsibility of an architect in 
the carrying out of his practice, and the possibility of an 
allegation being made against him that he (the architect) 
has been in breach of duty to his client, in view of those heavy 
responsibilities. Not only has the architect a duty to his client 
of successful planning, of specifying and detailing every part 
of the work for which he is engaged by his client—and this 
undoubtedly does include responsibility for the work of 
consultants, to which Mr. Redfern has referred—but the 
architect is also responsible for the exercise of the powers given 
by the contract to ensure that the work is carried out in all 
respects satisfactorily. ‘There are few professions where the 
risk of the practitioner failing, either by himself or by some 
member of his staff, in the discharge of his duties is greater. 

Literally, every year some toll is taken from the architectural 
profession in actions for breach of duty. It is therefore 
surprising to members of my profession—and I have been 
specially asked to emphasise this—that the architectural 
profession as a whole gives little attention to this aspect of the 
practice of architecture. In all other professions, and par- 
ticularly among solicitors and doctors, it is regarded as fool- 
hardy to practise without a very substantial insurance cover 
against actions of this sort ; yet I find in my practice that it is 
very rarely that an architect in difficulties of this kind has 
taken the natural precaution of insuring himself against loss. 

I am not here as an insurance agent, but as a member of 
the Bar (a profession, by the way, in which its members are 
immune from actions for breach of duty), but I do find— 
and I am sure that Mr. Redfern will concur with me here— 
that until the trouble arises architects as a whole are quite 
complacent about the possibilities of an action against them 
for breach of duty or negligence—in fact, they are much too 
complacent. An architect will say quite sincerely that it is 
incredible that he should ever fail in his duty to his client, 
but I suspect that such an observation is made without a 
very clear understanding of what those duties may be, because 
if he appreciated fully what those duties involved he must 
have some anxiety that he or some member of his staff might 
neglect them. 

For example, with regard to supervision, the architect will 
say, “ I visit the job once a fortnight,” or “‘ I visit the job once 
a week,” or “I visit the job twice a week,” as the case may 
be, and from that he asks me to infer that it is impossible 
that there should be any breach of duty in regard to his 
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supervision. A great deal can happen, however, in these 
modern times on a building job within three days, and bearing 
in mind that it is the architect’s duty to see that the specifica- 
tion is strictly and contractually enforced, a lapse in this respect 
may occur at any time. ‘ Oh,” says the architect, “‘ that is 
all right, because in due time I shal! make my final inspection, 
and if there is anything wrong I shall call upon the contractor 
to make it good under the defects liability responsibility.” 
Nothing, however, is more misleading than for an architect 
to think that he can leave defects in the work to be dealt with 
under the defects liability clause ; his duty is to ensure that 
the work from its inception is in accordance with the con- 
tract. He has powers in the contract to require the con- 
tractor to remove defective work, and these should be exer- 
cised at the proper time. A great many of the actions for 
breach of duty by an architect which have come under my 
observation have arisen long before the maintenance period 
has expired, the employer saying in effect, ““ You have failed 
in your duty to see that the work was done properly in the 
first instance.” 

Further, when the job has been completed, the architect 
issues a certificate of completion, which, apart from certain 
exceptional cases, is final as between the contractor and the 
employer as to the sufficiency of the work. Those are the 
words of Clause 25 (/f). Could any act of any professional 
man, done in the course of his profession, be more perilous 
than the giving of that certificate, unless the person who 
gives it has himself, or by the most competent assistant, given 
every part of the work close and careful inspection? Yet 
architects take these risks, and as far as I can judge from my 
practice they take no steps whatever to cover themselves by 
individual or mutual insurance. 

A matter of really first-class importance in regard to the 
administration of building contracts relates to nominated 
sub-contractors. Consider for a moment what protection you 
give to your client in regard to the failure of work for which 
prime cost and provisional sums are included in the contract. 
Everyone knows that there is no contractual relationship 
between the nominated sub-contractor and your client ; how, 
then, do you propose that your client should enforce the 
obligation of each sub-contractor? Unless you do provide 
a proper means by which the obligations of sub-contractors 
can be enforced, may you not be running the risk of an 
allegation of breach of duty ? 

I give you one example for your consideration. You have 
obtained an estimate from the sub-contractor which guaran- 
tees the efficiency of his product. You pass that estimate on 
to the main contractor, and ask him to place the order with the 
sub-contractor. Who is going to enforce the guarantee ? 

To mention another matter, in the preparation of a scheme 
for the complete or partial demolition of premises which 
eventually rely on the strength or condition of existing struc- 
tures, what assurance can you give to your client that the 
scheme which you propose can be carried out without sub- 
stantially greater cost? What investigation must you make 
before you act, in discharge of your duty to your client, in 
estimating the cost of the work? If the investigation cannot 
be complete it is very necessary to give due warning to your 
client, before the contract is placed, of the possibilities of 
additional expense. 

These matters will, I am sure, prove provocative, but | 
feel that they should be considered in relation to this paper. 

Dr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.] : I should like to challenge 


a few of the remarks which Mr. Rimmer has made. He has 
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tried to scare us stiff, but we are not so easily scared as that ! 
I am not much of a lawyer myself, as you will understand when 
I mention that once, inadvertently thinking I was doing some- 
thing which was fair and reasonable, I was told that I had 
rendered myself liable to a criminal prosecution, but all this 
question about sub-contractors, and so on, is very easily dealt 
with. We deal with it on contract lines, choosing the sub- 
contractor, and obtaining the approval of the general con 
tractor for him. When he has agreed with us and with the 
general contractor, his work is subject to the terms of the 
general contract. When he wants money we give him what 
we call a notification, and on the terms of that notification he 
has to be paid by the general contractor. If the general con- 
tractor does not pay him, we say, ‘‘ Until this work is paid for 
we shall not issue any more certificates.” 

I should be quite prepared to answer some of Mr. Rimmer’s 
other points on the same lines. It may gratify him to know 
that we do insure against our going wrong; we know that 
there is a risk and we insure, though fortunately we have 
not had to call upon our insurance people so far. 


Mr. HAROLD A. DOD [F.] : Like many others in this 
room, I have found this paper extremely illuminating, and I 
am very grateful to the author for it. He has treated the 
subject in a general way, and I hesitate to mention a particular 
case, but Mr. Rimmer raised a point which has often worried 
me, and that is the issue of the final certificate, because, after 
all, the architect appears to be liable to be shot at and perhaps 
mortally wounded. I have heard of clever firms who never 
issue a final certificate ; there is always 6s. 8d. worth of work 
which is not right, and therefore that is deducted from the last 
certificate and responsibility is avoided. If Mr. Redfern can 
shed a little light on that question, I am sure that it will be 
appreciated. 

Mr. T. A. DARCY BRADDELL [F.] : Mr. Redfern has 
told us that the wise architect sticks to the printed document, 
and I am sure that that is very good advice, but what would 
be his advice to me when having handed this printed document 
to the client and said “‘ Here, sign that ’—just as a hospital 
nurse says “‘ Here, drink that ’—the client says “I think I 
will take this to my solicitor and let him have a look through 
ee 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.] : One suggestion has been 
made to-night which I think might be acted upon, and that 
is that these knotty points should be brought before the 
younger members of the profession at an earlier stage than 
appears to be the case at present. The problem might be 
dealt with by printing this paper as a separate pamphlet, 
but another suggestion might be this. Mr. Redfern speaks 
of the generous tuition which he has had from architects. 
I suggest that he should tell us who his architect schoolmasters 
have been, because we must all admit that they have had a 
very apt pupil ! 

With regard to the impossible position of an architect, 
we all know something about that, but I should like to refer 
to one or two points raised by Mr. Redfern about general 
law and legal principles. An eminent member of the Bar 
has spoken to us to-night, but he has not attempted to give 
us the guidance which we hoped we might receive. I suggest, 
however, that there are some reasons why he could not give 
us that ready guidance, because as things are to-day the 
principles of law seem to be in a nebulous condition. I say 
that with all deference to members of the Bar who are here 
to-night, but I think that I have some support for that view 
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in a most important book published about ten years ago by 
the Lord Chief Justice, and called The New Despotism. In 
that book attention is drawn to very many cases which affect 
us as architects. We cannot tell what the law is because it 
may vary from moment to moment by reason of administrative 
action, and this administrative action is constantly changing 
the law. We cannot tell what the law is or is going to be until 


these unexpected decisions are available. This book tells us 
there is no presumption in this country that every person 
knows the law. But as ignorance is no excuse where are 


we when even lawyers admit that the departmental legislation 
of to-day is beyond discovery. 

Mr. Redfern also referred to a paper read here a month or 
so ago, in which there was a reference to a “‘ cost plus ”’ basis. 
If my memory serves me, I think that the author of that paper 
called it a bogus contract. I should like Mr. Redfern to tell 
us something more about this particular form of contract. 


In this paper we are not told anything specific about the 
position of a consultant or consulting architect in relation 
to work which may come his way. I think that it is most 
important that we should know something about the position 
of a consultant, because some of us have to act in that capacity 
occasionally. 


Mr. D. BRIAN PEACE [4.] : I should like to speak for a 
moment not as an architect so much as an assistant. Mr. 
Redfern has mentioned that the work of the assistant is the 
responsibility of the architect, and we all know that, and we 
know that the copyright remains in the hands of the architect. 
I should like to ask, however, what is the position when an 
assistant has designed either a building or a portion of a build- 
ing entirely by himself, and photographs of this building or 
portion of a building are published in the architectural Press 
as having been designed by his ‘ boss.”’ 


Mr. SYDNEY TATCHELL [F.] : There can be very few 
of us, young or old, in this room to-night who do not feel 
grateful to Mr. Redfern for the paper which he has given us. 
He has illustrated very clearly indeed the pitfalls which 
surround our profession, but there are one or two points on 
which I think that he may be able to give us some further 
information. One point which occurs to me is that of the 
position of the clerk of works. My own practice has always 
been to regard the clerk of works as the eye-piece and not the 
mouth-piece of the architect, and I feel sure that the architect 
cannot in law protect himself behind the clerk of works. 


Another point is with regard to the question of fees—the 
architect’s own fees and those of the quantity surveyor. My 
feeling is that much trouble would be avoided by members 
of our profession if they were to put their cards on the table in 
the very first instance to their client. They should present 
to him a true picture of his liabilities, and should make it 
clear to him not only his liability to themselves for the payment 
of their fees, but his responsibility for the fees of the quantity 
surveyor, in the same way that the bills of quantities should 
present to the contractor tendering a perfectly clear and true 
picture of the contract which has to be carried out. 


With regard to the drawings, I think that much trouble 
would be saved over the question of ownership of drawings 
if the architect would supply his client at the outset with a 
decently coloured set of the working drawings. The client 
would then feel that he had something in his possession which 
he might regard as his own, and then supplementing that the 
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architect should encourage the client to see the half-inch and 
the detailed drawings, which can be seen in the foreman’s 
office, and take him to the shops to see the work carried out. 
The client would then in many cases have a much fuller 
appreciation of what the architect has done in carrying out 
the work. 

Mr. Redfern touched upon the architect’s responsibility 
in London with regard to procedure under the London Build- 
ing Act. The London Building Act provides a very simple 
procedure for the architect in serving party wall notices, in 
arriving with his adjoining owner’s surveyor at the appoint- 
ment of a third surveyor in case of dispute, and in drawing 
up an award. Many architects fail to follow that very 
simple procedure, and very frequently, in consequence, get 
into trouble. 

I should like, in conclusion, to thank Mr. Redfern, on behalf 
both of the old and of the young practitioners in this room, 
for the most helpful paper which he has read. 


Mr. K. E. SHELLEY, K.C.: I should like first to answer 
the question of what a poor assistant could do if his “* boss ”’ 
published some drawings in some architectural journal and 
claimed them as his own. He can, if he chooses, consult 
Mr. Redfern or some other eminent solicitor, who in turn will 
consult me or some other member of the Bar, and presently 
we shall issue a writ for passing off, and in due course the 
case will come to be tried. It will raise a very interesting 
point of law, it will take some two or three days, and at the 
conclusion, if my opinion about it is right, the learned judge 
will grant an injunction against the “‘ boss”? and award 4os. 
damages, and the assistant will be out of pocket a matter of 
£200 to £300. The practical answer to the question is 
therefore this, that the assistant has one remedy, and one 
remedy only : he can put mustard in his boss’s tea ! 

There is one rather serious aspect of the law of copyright 
on which I should like to say a word, and it is this. The 
law of copyright at the moment is most peculiarly favourable 
to the architect ; but should that law come to be abused there 
is a very real danger that the courts will find some way to get 
round it, or that Parliament will pass an amending Act. The 
particular problem which I have in mind is this. The ordinary 
case of repetition work is simple. If I ask an eminent archi- 
tect, Mr. Blank, to build a cottage on my country estate, and 
subsequently I want to repeat that cottage, then the law is 
clear ; I have to obtain Mr. Blank’s permission or to employ 
Mr. Blank, and if I do not Iam liable to Mr. Blank for damages, 
which would normally be the amount of the fees that Mr. 
Blank would have earned by acting for me in repeating my 
cottage. Suppose, however, I am a large property owner 
interested in putting up blocks of flats, and suppose that 
I have a site and I employ Mr. Blank to put up a very large 
block of flats—say, 200 or more—and he does so, and suppose 
that venture is an enormous success and my property makes a 
large profit. Unexpectedly, three years later the adjoining 
site falls vacant, and I buy it, and I say, ‘‘ Now I will put up 
an extension to my block of flats which will earn me further 
revenue,” and accordingly I send for Mr. Blank to carry on 
the good work. By that time, however, Mr. Blank is, unfor- 
tunately, dead, and cannot come and assist me. What do 
I do then? I employ Mr. Dash, and Mr. Dash says: “‘ You 
have an extremely satisfactory plan here and an extremely 
satisfactory facade ; the best thing that I can do is to copy it, 
and we had better find out who is the owner of Mr. Blank’s 
copyright and get permission.” Accordingly we set to work to 
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find out who is the owner of the copyright, and it turns out 
to be the widow, a most unreasonable woman. The widow 
says: “* Certainly you may copy it, but my fee for giving you 
permission to do so is 20 per cent. of the gross cost of the 
building.” I reply: “‘ I do not mind paying you even the 
6 per cent. that I would have paid your late husband, but 
20 per cent. is silly ; it makes all chance of profit impossible.” 
The widow replies, ‘*‘ Well, take it or leave it.” What can 
I do? The answer is that I can do nothing, and therefore 
there is this site which I cannot develop, because if I put up 
some different kind of building the various town-planning 
societies will come down upon me and say that I am destroying 
the amenities of the neighbourhood. I do, therefore, put 
forward the suggestion that if that abuse were in fact to take 
place in any notorious instance, there would immediately be 
introduced legislation granting some form of compulsory 
licence, and that in my view would be the thin end of the 
wedge from the point of view of the copyright rights of an 
architect. 

I seriously suggest that it is a matter for consideration, 
when the new form of contract which has been hinted at is 
drawn up, whether there should not be some clause which 
entitles the client, if the services of the architect should not 
be available in the event of his desiring to repeat the plans, 
to be able to do so at some fee to be agreed, or if not agreed, 
to be settled by arbitration, and in any case to be something 
quite reasonable. I do not think that anybody would regard 
that as unfair, and in those circumstances there would be no 
necessity to cut down the very valuable rights of copyright 
which architects do possess. If any sort of abuse is allowed to 
grow up, however, I feel that the position of architects in this 
respect may be seriously weakened. 

Mr. MICHAEL TAPPER [F.] : Mr. Redfern is a very old 
friend of mine, and I should not like this occasion to pass 
without my saying how glad I am to hear this very valuable 
paper. There are two points which I should like to emphasise, 
and the first is the question of insurance. Some years ago the 
Institute started a scheme for the insurance of architects, 
but it was not taken up. I do not know why, because the rate 
of premium was extraordinarily low in comparison with that 
paid by other professions. The second point is this. When 
we are putting up a building we know that the local authority 
supervises that building, and we have a building inspector 
who comes round and looks at our trenches and the concrete 
we put in them, and so on, and he passes them. I should 
like to know how far he relieves the architect of responsibility 
in the matter. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, which was 
carried unanimously, with acclamation. 

Mr. SYDNEY E. REDFERN (in reply) : I should 
like to express my very real appreciation of the kind 
reception which has been accorded to my poor effort 
to-night. It was very difficult to cover all the ground, 
and it is extremely easy for people to get up and ask a 
lot of difficult questions ! 

You have had to-night three counsel’s opinions. 
How often can it be said that you can come to a pro- 
fessional institution and without fee or award obtain 
the opinion of three learned counsel? I do not think 
that the opinions will be of much practical use to you, 
but then, obviously, they were not intended to be ! 
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I must deal for a moment with my friend Mr. Rim- 
mer. He has painted a dreadful picture to you of the 
awful responsibilities that you are incurring ; in fact, I 
looked round to see whether this building was going to 
fall down upon us owing to the negligence of its designer ! 
It is quite obvious to me, however, that Mr. Rimmer does 
not act for underwriters ; otherwise he would know that 
quite a number of architects do insure—and a very good 
thing for them that they do! 

Mr. Darcy Braddell asked a very important question ; 
he said, ‘‘ Suppose an architect when he presents his 
contract to his client for signature is met with the observa- 
tion ‘I think I will let my solicitor look through this,’ 
what happens?” The answer is that the building 
never goes up ! 

Major Corlette appears to be dissatisfied with the 
law—I suppose that everyone is really—and he com- 
plained of the impossibility of an architect knowing 
what the law is. My answer to Major Corlette is that 
everybody is presumed to know the law except His 
Majesty’s judges. 

I think that it is not possible for me to deal with all 
the points which have been raised, many of them being 
moot points. Mr. Tatchell touched on the question of 
the clerk of works, and I am inclined to agree with him 
that an architect cannot hide behind a clerk of works, 
but I believe that he can elude some of his liabilities by 
the mention of the clerk of works. It depends on the 
judge, but I think it is possible ; and I think that he 
can, by the employment of a consultant, convince some 
judges, at any rate, that he has behaved with reasonable 
skill. On the general question of the architect’s 
responsibility, I think that judges are perhaps less 
pessimistic than Mr. Rimmer. I remember once hear- 
ing a learned judge say that an architect in administering 
a contract had the duty of deciding whether he should 
ride the builder on the curb or on the snaffle, and if 
the architect in the due exercise of his judgment thought 
that the snaffle would produce better results to his 
client than the curb, he (the learned judge) was cer- 
tainly not going to criticise that judgment. Mr. 
Rimmer may disagree with that, and in fact unless my 
memory is at fault Mr. Rimmer in that case was extra- 
ordinarily pessimistic on behalf of the architect—whom, 
however, he succeeded in getting off! I would ask you 
not to be so pessimistic as Mr. Rimmer wants you to be. 
He looks with terror, as he has told us quite frankly, 
at the possibility of trouble which threatens the architect. 
Mr. Rimmer is immune from actions for lack of skill 
or diligence, and I suppose he feels what a dreadful 
thing it is to contemplate anyone who is not as immune 
as himself! I think, however, that you may be of good 
cheer, and when you get to Mr. Rimmer—as in due 
course you are bound to do—I do not believe when you 
are in his room for a consultation he will be nearly so 
pessimistic as he has been here ! 

A letter from Mr. W. E. Watson [F.| contributing to the discussion 
will be found on page 417. 
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The Effect of the Competitive Element in Education 


THE INFORMAL MEETING ON 


Only about forty-five members came to the Informal Meet- 
ing on 1 February, but there was a lively discussion dis- 
tinguished by a masterly contribution by Mr. R. F. Jordan, 
whose definition of architecture and analysis of the place that 
competition and co-operation should take in modern life 
deserved a larger audience. It was disappointing that so 
few students or staff from other London schools than the A.A. 
thought it worth their while to come. 

After Mr. Brandon-Jones, chairman of the Junior Members’ 
Committee and a Liverpool schoolmaster, who was in the 
chair, had opened the meeting with a brief historical survey, 
Mr. Wayne, headmaster of Marylebone Grammar School, 
spoke amusingly and instructively on the place of competition 
in present-day secondary education. He was enfirely in favour 
of competition, some such incentive was necessary, and to-day, 
when masters are much more in touch with their boys than 
they were in the past, the bad effects of competition could be 
avoided. To do away with “ pass’ and “ fail’ tests would 
result in disillusionment ; a man must find out what is his 
ability. 

A DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE 

Mr. Jordan, who followed, started with a definition : 
Architectural education is intended to guide and instruct those whose 
intent in life is to design and dispose shelters for the activities of their 
contemporaries. 

Instruct on matters of fact, guide in matters less factual, the 
difference was important. Design meant here in its widest 
possible sense : design is construction and construction is 
design, and in no good building—even a formal stylised 
building like St. Paul’s—could they be separated. Dispose 
the disposition of buildings opened up the whole science of 
urbanism and communications. ‘The architect could not be 
content merely to design the single unit of a building and 
pay no attention to its relationship to the world around it. 
History was our justification : architects always had recognised 
this extension of their functions. 

Their contemporaries : younger architects to-day were criticised 
as being concerned to alter the world instead of being content 
merely to build for the world that they find. But this criticism 
showed complete lack of understanding of the world to-day. 
In even a comparatively recent past the world was simple 
enough for anyone to feel that he knew his client’s needs and 
psychological make-up ; the world could be taken for granted 
and ad hoc analysis was unnecessary ; but to-day things were 
too complicated to allow the architect to take his work with 
such simple faith. 

THE ARCHITECT AS REFORMER 

The analysis he had been forced to make had thrown an 
emphasis, unpleasant to those who wanted to resist change, 
on the facts of contemporary life, and such people glibly 
tried to discredit the modern architect by calling him 
revolutionary. 

The architect should be the complete technical master of 
the art of form ; he should have deep psychological under- 
standing of the whole of modern urbanism. But could any 
one architect be such a superman ? Some could perhaps, but 
for most modern conditions meant delegation and co-operation. 

The modern architect had to learn to co-operate as a first 
essential of his work ; co-operation was the life-blood of our 
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civilisation ; life demanded a co-operative technique. Archi- 
tecture now had a place for the man who was primarily skilled 
as a master co-ordinator ; he was not better than other 
specialists, merely a different kind of specialist. 

Competition involved three parties—competitors, clients 
and judge. With the best will in the world no competitor 
could retain his single-mindedness towards his client if he had 
to please a judge too. 

When competition was most intense, then the results were 
most deplorable. This was true in schools and also in pro- 
fessional competitions. 


DISCUSSION : A.A. STUDENTS AND— 

The discussion that followed was too much an A.A. affair, 
but that was the fault of the other schools for not turning up. 
Reference was made to the enquiry which A.A. students had 
made into A.A. education methods, and it was said that in 
1937 no protest was made against the competitive system, 
though it was evident that now there was considerable feeling 
against it. Competition encouraged pupils to trim their 
ideas to those of the jury and in their mutual relations to 
climb at the expense of their fellows. 

Competition was only necessary as a stimulus to work in a 
system that was rotten anyway in the division it made between 
work and play—work is work, but living is pleasure. The 
division could only be broken down by a growth of con- 
temporary consciousness which would make people work 
because the work itself was life—no competitive stimulus 
would then be necessary. 

Since the A.A. had abolished competitive marking, work, so 
it was claimed, had not deteriorated. Some speakers pointed 
out the difference between competitions and examinations or 
tests, and the chairman differentiated the R.I.B.A. prizes. 

Mr. Minoprio, hon. secretary of the Board, and Mr. Haynes, 
the secretary, both spoke, and both said how glad the Board 
were to get suggestions. 


R.I.B.A. PRIZES 

One speaker—unfortunately too late to bring it to any 
conclusion or even clarity—questioned the good of the R.I.B.A. 
prizes. He suggested that because of the fundamental ideas 
of the Board, the composition of the jury, or for reasons which 
he could not detect, the results of the prize competitions were 
deplorably out of harmony with contemporary ideas. Almost 
invariably if a ‘* modern” design won it was half-baked, 
mock-modern, maybe competent, but none the less unrelated 
to the essentials of modern life. At a late hour there was no 
time for this very important side-line to be followed, nor in 
the brief discussion was there time for the speaker who raised 
the matter to make his points entirely clear. 

Mr. Minoprio and Mr. Haynes both replied to some 
points of fact, such as the lack of freedom the Board possessed 
in respect of trust funds and endowments for prizes, and referred 
to the revision of the Owen Jones and Bossom conditions and 
the extent to which attempts were made now to relate the 
prizes to school work. 

In conclusion, Mr. Brandon-Jones urged all junior members 
to use their committee. If they wanted changes the Junior 
Members’ Committee was the most effective channel for their 
proposals. 
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CITY OF WESTMINSTER CENTRAL DEPOT 


Architect: G. Grey Wornum [F.| 
Assistant: Lionel Smith [A.] 


The photograph above shows the entrances from Gatliff Road. The walls are of white brick, 
the terra cotta tile facings are blue, and the wood window mullions pale chocolat Th 
coats of arms over the entrances are by E. Bainbridge Copnall 


This building serves as the Central Depot of the 
Highways Department of the City of Westminster. 
It garages and services all their vehicles, stores material 
and equipment and spares required for the purposes of 
Highways, and is the centre for the disposal of West- 
minster’s house refuse. 

The planning and construction have been designed 
to fulfil these various purposes in the most efficient 
manner and to do so without causing inconvenience to 
surrounding properties in such a central and busy 
neighbourhood. 

THE PLAN 


The greater part of the ground floor of the building 


serves the purpose of refuse disposal. Here refuse laden 


Bt 


vehicles arrive via Gatliff Road, and after being weighed 
unload their refuse on to elevators which discharge the 
material into large barges. The barges are inside a 
‘** tunnel,’ and one barge can be isolated from another 
by lowering electrically one or more large cut-off gates, 
which thus divide the tunnel into sections. While the 
barge unloading operation is proceeding a dust extrac- 
tion plant reduces the air pressure inside the “‘ tunnel,” 
causing an inward current of air which eliminates dust 
escaping or nuisance to the areas outside. When a 
barge is laden it is covered and sealed, and drawn 
by an electric capstan into the adjacent Grosvenor 
Dock which gives access to the Thames, where a team 
of barges are towed to the lower reaches of the Thames. 
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Ground Floor 
Here the refuse is discharged and covered with earth ; since this is done in the early hours of the morning when 
4 5 ? 5S 
thus it serves the valuable purpose of reclaiming swampy silent running is desirable. 
land and converting marshes into what will be one day The plan of this floor falls into three compartments ; 
valuable riverside industrial sites. parking for petrol vehicles and trailers at the north end, 
The remainder of the ground floor accommodates for electric vehicles at the south, and between them the 
lavatories and locker rooms, general store rooms, tool servicing department. 
stores, and offices. The A.R.P. shelter, provided when At the end of the working day after cleaning, etc., 
the building was nearing completion, is used during * charging apparatus is connected to each electric 
peace-time as a respirator store. At the south end of the vehicle, so that while it is in its allocated garage position 
building is space for four lorries to back up to projecting during the night its batteries are being charged for 
moving belt conveyors from the mezzanine salt store work the next day. his garage floor is equipped for 
salt is used for laying on the roads in the event of snow. the complete repair, testing and maintenance of all 
On the west side of the ground floor, parallel to Gatliff kinds of vehicles, and its roof and supporting structure 
Road, are bays where vehicles are washed before being is formed by the largest electrically welded arches yet 
driven up the ramps for garaging and servicing on the constructed in England. 
Great floor CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 


The foundations carrying the stanchions are of 
in situ reinforced concrete piles, each pile tested to 
carry a load of 180 tons. They are in groups of three, 
four, or five under each stanchion, and vary between 


The mezzanine floor consists of the salt store at the 
south end, and at the north end clothing stores, locker 
rooms, mess room and kitchen, and a committee room. 


The main part of the first floor of the building serves 15 ft. and 20 ft. in length. Along the dock wall founda- 
as a garage and servicing depot, and is designed to carry tions are of mass concrete, owing to the difficulty of 
the heavy wheel loads of electrically-driven vehicles. pile driving through the concrete filling between the 


These are being increasingly used for refuse collection, dock wall and the old canal wall. 
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First Floor 


Mezzanine Floor 
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The barge berths and superstructure hous- 

ing the refuse elevators and dust extraction 

plant, photographed from the end at which 
the loaded barges emerg: 
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The washing bays on th: Gatliff Road 
side of the building 
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Top: The parking area for petrol vehicles and trailers on the 


first floor, looking towards the workshops 


Bottom: The workshops. Wheelwright’s and carpenter’s shop 
and washing and painting bays are on the left, and the smith’s 


shob on the right 








The entrance to the barge berths from the dock, showing th 
wooden portcullis and timber piled jetty wall 
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The structure is steel frame with brick panel walls. 
The reinforced concrete floors are carried on main 
steel beams at 34 ft. 6 ins. centres running the width 
of the building, and secondary beams spanning between 
them at 11 ft. 9 in. centres. The roof of light sheeting, 
partly glazed, is supported on electric arc-welded portal 


roof trusses. 
of the barge berths is carried on three pairs of main 
beams cantilevered to extend 40 ft. over the dock. 
Deep lattice girders span between 
cantilevers. ‘The ramp roads are supported on stan- 
chions and beams; the double ramp is carried on 
heavy plate girders where it spans the dock. —__Clerestory 
lighting is provided in the stepped roofs of the ramps. 


In general walls are of white flint-lime bricks left 
fairface, and floors of hardened granolithic. External 
facings are of white brick. Windows are steel. 

The building contains 52,000 sq. ft. 
uninterrupted by columns. Its cubic capacity is 5 
million cub. ft. 1,030 tons of steel were used. ‘The cost 
of the building was £220,000—about gd. per foot cube 
and the total cost of building and equipment about a 
quarter of a million pounds. 


of floor space 


The structural engineers were Messrs. R. T. James & 
Partners, the quantity surveyors Messrs. Drower & Son, 
and the heating consultants Messrs. Albion T. Snell & 
Partners. 


Considerable assistance in the detailed planning and 
equipment of the building was given by the Council’s 
Director of Public Cleansing, Mr. H. Ardern, M.B.E., 
of the Highways Department. 
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The dust extraction chamber in the roof 


each pair of 


J. A. King, Ltd., pavement lights ; 


The east side of the building. In the extreme back- 
ground can be seen the double ramp which spans the dock 


CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS OF MATERIALS 

General Contractors : Messrs. W. & C. French, Ltd. 

Foundation Contract: General contractors: Messrs. W. & C. 
French, Ltd. Reinforced concrete piles: Franki Piling Co. 

Weighbridges: W. & T. Avery, Ltd. 

Boreholes : Legrand Sutcliff & Son. 

Sub-Contractors and Suppliers: Constructors, Ltd., steel clothing 
lockers ; Taylor Pearse & Co., lock and door furniture ; Clark, 
Hunt & Co., iron staircases, wrot. iron road gates and steel sheeting ; 
Dorman Long & Co., steel work (welded work using quasi-arc 
electrodes) ; J. H. Nicholson & Co., heating and hot water in- 
stallation, extract fans to drying rooms and painting bays ; 
Pinching & Walton, electrical installation; Benjamin Electric, 
Ltd., and Ascog, Ltd., light fittings; Foster Engineering Co., 
electrical switchgear ; Gent & Co., Ltd., electric clocks; J. W. 
Gray & Son, Ltd., lightning conductors ; Waygood-Otis, Ltd., 
electric goods lift ; Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., electric capstan ; Paterson, 
Hughes & Co., Ltd., electric salt conveyors ; B. & A. Engineering 
Co., Ltd., portcullis gates and electric lifting gear ; Dreadnought 
Fireproof Doors (1930), Ltd., gas-proof doors; Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., steel rolling shutters and steel doors ; Haskins, steel rolling 
shutters and wood rolling shutters; Independent Sprinklers, 
Ltd., sprinkler installation and fire appliances ; Williams and 
Williams, Ltd., metal windows and doors, patent roof glazing and 
lantern lights; Wallis Bainbridge & Co., pressed steel gutters ; 
Matthew Hall & Co., Ltd., drainage, plumbing and roof flashings ; 
John Bolding & Sons, Ltd., sanitary fittings; Carter & Co. 
London), Ltd., quarry tiles and glazed tiles; Stonart Asbestos 
Flooring Co., Ltd., composition floors ; Prodorite, Ltd., hardened 
granolithic—special granolithic tiles and acid-resisting floor ; 
Highways Construction Ltd., hardened asphalt tiles ; The Dover 
Engineering Works, Ltd., electric goods lift; Grill Floors, Ltd., 
gutter gratings; Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd., 
roof asphalte and asphalte lining to salt store ; Stic B. Paint Sales, 
Ltd., sprayed and lacquered paint; Indestructible Paint Co., 
paint; William Briggs & Sons, Ltd., ‘‘ Aqualite ” roofing ; Cel- 
lactite & British Uralite, Ltd., roof sheeting and ventilators ; 
George Jennings (Lambeth), 
Ltd., ‘*‘ Rainfordware ” faience ; The Croft Granite, Brick & Con- 
crete Co., Ltd., artificial Clipsham stone and cast coat of arms ; 
Hunziker (Great Britain), Ltd., bricks; Silent Gliding Doors, 
Ltd., sliding doors ; Granwood Flooring Co., flooring ; Benham 
& Sons, Ltd., kitchen fittings ; Kingfisher, Ltd., committee room 
furniture ; Bird Iles, Ltd., committee room curtains. 


Demolition : H. Sabey & Co. 
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The President and Lady Bessborough 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
was held at the Institute, 66 Portland Place, W.1, on Friday, 
10 February 1939, Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.], President, 
in the chair. 


The loyal toasts having been honoured, the LORD HIGH 
CHANCELLOR proposed the toast of *“* The Royal Institute 
of British Architects.”’ He said : 

The honour of proposing this toast has been 
me because as it happens I am at this time occupying the 
position of Lord Chancellor. Lord Chancellors are very 
dangerous people to engage in the sort of task which I have to 
perform. In the room in which I sit in the House of Lords 
there are several pictures of my predecessors, and by far the 
best is the picture of the great Bacon. When he had a con- 
versation with a person who was full of knowledge of science. 
and that person was asked what the conversation had been 
like, he replied, ** He spoke of science like a Lord Chancellor.”’ 
I have made up my mind not to talk of architecture as a 
Lord Chancellor, but I intend to say just what I like, without 
regard to the position which I occupy. 


done 


Bacon, as perhaps you know, wrote an essay on building, 
and perhaps you would like to hear what his idea was as to a 
house. He wrote this : ** Houses are built to live in and not 
to look on.’”’ I see some heads shaken at that. He went on : 
‘** Leave the goodly fabrics of houses for beauty only to be 
enchanted palaces of the poets, who build them with small 
cost.” Now you know what that great man thought about 
building ! He then went on to describe a house which, if 
you read the description carefully, would be, I should think, 
a house costing £100,000 in our present money, and you may 


think that you would like to be the architect of it. I doubt 
very much, however, whether you would enjoy that position, 
because I may tell you at once that there was no subject that 
my predecessor did not conceive that he knew more about 
than anybody else. Judging from his record, I should think 
you would have had very great difficulty, moreover, in collect- 
ing your fee. 

However, Bacon did not know everything. There are 
many examples of that, and one is to be found in an interesting 
collection of remarks in a book called Sylva Sylvarum. 
It has nothing to do, as far as I can make out, with trees, 
but it contains various scientific statements, and one of them 
which may interest you is this lhe bloodstone is good for 
them that bleed at the nose.’ I recommend you to bear that 
in mind if you should have any trouble of the kind. 


I have already told you that I propose to say what I like. 
I want you to go back in the history of architecture to its very 
beginning, and to contrast the architects of the past with the 
architects of the present day. I suppose that all architects 
know, but those here who are not architects perhaps have 
forgotten, that the first architect as far as one can ascertain was, 
unfortunately, the first murderer, for it was Cain who built the 
first city, as you will find from the Book of Genesis, and I have 
no doubt that a man of his character would be his own archi- 
tect. The city was called Enoch, and so far modern discoveries 
in the neighbourhood of Mesopotamia have not unearthed it, 
but if it is unearthed I feel sure that there will be a memorial 
tablet in ancient writing to Abel. 
So far as I 
know, architects seldom or never commit manslaughter, even 


But now see how architects have improved ! 
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Lord Dawson of Penn and Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher 


on their clients! They sometimes have opportunities on high 
scaffolding, but they have never taken advantage of them, and 
I think it is clear that so far as regards those who practise 
your magnificent profession, the improvement has been beyond 
all description. 

Now I want to say as a layman and not as a Lord Chancellor 
that I doubt whether there is any other art carried on in this 
country in which there has been so much improvement since 
the days of my youth. When I first remember London nearly 
all the modern buildings were of a most distressing character. 
You have only to look at the pages of old architectural papers 
of something over fifty years ago to be absolutely astounded 
at the kind of buildings which were being erected at that time 
by architects of eminence. 

Taste was rather peculiar in those days. I have referred to 
fifty years ago, but perhaps I should have gone back a little 
further. 
great distinction was James Fergusson, and he wrote a most 
interesting introduction to the History of Architecture, from 
which I should like to read you a passage. I will ask you to 
supply what I may call the missing word. After referring to 


the confusion of the world of building and the differences of 


styles, he goes on to say this : ‘‘ It is satisfactory to be able to 
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The first English writer on architectural subjects of 
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contemplate at least one great building carried out wholly on 
principles of Gothic and the true style of art.” Now, what do 
you think the building was ? I will give you a hundred guesses, 
but I expect you know—it was the Crystal Palace! That was 
what Fergusson was holding out to his readers as the only 
building which he could mention which was constructed on 
Gothic and true principles of art. 

I think to-day anyone who was writing such a history would 
have no difficulty in finding something more worthy of the 
world’s admiration than the Crystal Palace, and I could 
mention many buildings which I can think of in this country, 
as well as in other parts of the world, which would deserve 
mention. I will here make a confession, that there is no art 
which I enjoy so much from the standpoint of an amateur 
as your own, and I have spent very many weeks on the Con- 
tinent and in England looking at beautiful buildings with 
great advantage and pleasure. 

There was a time not so very long ago when, if you wanted 
to see a really good block of flats or workmen’s buildings, or 
any other structure of that kind, it was necessary to go to 
Vienna or Stockholm, or some other continental city. That 
is no longer true. The buildings of that kind in London, 
Liverpool and some other places to-day are just as good and 


just as fine as anything that can be seen on the continent of 


Europe. I say that from my heart, as representing the view 
of somebody who, whether he is an ignorant man or not, 
has at any rate tried his best to look at things as he sees them, 
and to express an absolutely honest opinion. 

The history of this Institute during the last 105 years has 
been one in which there has been a steady improvement, in 
my opinion, in the art of architecture. I ought to add— 
and I do so to show that I am impartial—that I do not think 
you have improved all the squares in London. I know one 
which is not at all what it used to be only a few years ago, 
and there are other things which I could mention as being 
little blots, little spots upon the sun ; but taking everything 
together, as you travel about the country you see new buildings 
which, in nine cases out of ten, are a vast improvement on the 
buildings which were erected eighty, seventy or sixty years ago. 

I do not think that you will expect me to make a long 
oration, because I have said almost all the things that I want 
to say at present on the subject of architecture. I should 
like, however, to mention one or two matters which I think 
you might bear in mind, not as being simply architecture, but 
closely allied to architecture, which add very greatly to the 
pleasure and *njoyment people have in the buildings which 
they inhabit or look at. 

The first thing that I wish to say is this. I observe with 
much regret that architects now are doing without ironwork 
almost everywhere ; and balconies in particular, which are so 
beautiful if constructed with a simple kind of ironwork, 
tastefully designed, are now being completely banished in 
favour of a concrete front, which is really suitable in some 
cases, but need not be used so universally. There are other 
places where I am sure that every layman of taste would like 
to see ironwork once more employed. There are very few 
ironwork gates being made now, and I am afraid that very 
little ironwork of an architectural or decorative character is 
being used in this country. 

Another thing which I should like to ask is whether you 
cannot do a little more for a somewhat neglected art, namely, 
the sister art of sculpture. There used to be a great deal more 
done in this country for sculpture, but now I see big and 
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expensive buildings being put up on which there is no sculpture 
at all. You need not necessarily have two roaring lions at 
the front gates, but you can have something there ; and for my 
part I venture to think that gates without any sculpture at all 
are not anything like as beautiful as they might be if you 
took the opportunity of employing sculptors to aid you. 


The last thing that I want to say on this matter is something 
which I expect is near to the minds of many, but not of all 
architects, and it is this. You are taking advantage of the 
modern use of electricity to light and heat the buildings 
which you are constructing, but are you sure that in heating 
them with electricity you are really paying the attention 
which you should to the important question of ventilation ? 
I speak very strongly on this, because whatever the facts may 
be with regard to quite modern flat buildings, I am sure that 
the flat buildings constructed twenty years ago are to a great 
extent unhealthy places to live in owing to lack of ventilation, 
and even now I am afraid some architects put up a building 
without realising that the flue, which used to have in winter 
a roaring fire and which in summer still helps to ventilate the 
room, has disappeared. I think it would not be amiss if in 
the interests of the good health of the public a little more 
thought were given to ventilation. 


I have said those things and nothing has been thrown at 
me—or at any rate nothing has reached me yet !—and I am 
much obliged to you. I do not need to refer to the dis- 
tinguished position which the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects occupies. It is not necessary for me to mention the 
names of the greatly distinguished presidents whose portraits 
you have reproduced in the book of your history, which was 
published at the centenary of this Institute—portraits which 
we can see in other rooms in this building. Nor need I say 
anything with regard to the excellent work which is being 
done in the provinces by your Allied Societies. Of all that 
architects themselves are well aware, and your guests can 
readily ascertain it. I am concerned only to repeat what | 
said at the beginning, that I feel that it is a great honour to 
propose the toast of the Royal Institute and its Allied Societies, 
and I call upon all those who can rightly do so to drink the 
toast of its continued prosperity. 


The PRESIDENT, who was received with applause on 
rising to respond, said: Last Christmas I was given a 
book called Etiquette for Gentlemen. (1 might perhaps have 
thought the gift a little pointed if the book had not been a 
hundred years old and obviously intended only for my enter- 
tainment.) When I came to read it I found below its amusing 
surface a number of deep philosophical truths, many of a 
rather disquieting nature. For example, I learned that 
‘**compliments are light skirmishes in the war of flattery for 
the purpose of obtaining an occasional object. They are little 
false coins that you receive with one hand and pay away with 
the other.” 


What a cruelly exact description that is of many toasts 
and their replies! Lord Maugham, who has just praised the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and that Institute in 
whose name I am now preparing to praise Lord Maugham 
how are they to escape such a general suspicion of merely 
wishing to stand well with each other? Only by convincing 
you, and I think Lord Maugham has done his part in this 
already, that the coins they receive and pay out are not false. 
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Sir Fohn Anderson and The Lord Chancellor 


But he and the Institute deserve some pats on the back, 
and this is a very appropriate moment for exchanging them. 

Lord Maugham’s speech has delighted us with its charm 
and its erudition. It has shown him what we know him to be, 
a true friend of the Institute, and the Institute hopes always 
io be worthy of such friendship. The manner in which the 
toast of its health has been received confirms also our grateful 
belief that all the guests to-night are the Institute’s well-wishers. 
although it would be fatuous to suppose that very many of 
them have anything more than a general notion of its 
constitution and activities. 

This is the last occasion upon which I shall have the honour 
of responding for the Institute as its president in its own home, 
and it would seem natural that my remarks should be retro- 
spective. The events of the past eighteen months of my 
presidentship, however, have been only the last instalment of 
a long story, incomprehensible without some reference to its 
earlier chapters. 

A hundred odd years ago the infant Institute, about eighty 
strong, was still in its first quarters above the Cave of Harmony 
in Covent Garden. The Institute is now eight thousand 
strong, and has been for four years in this, its fourth home. 


Lord Bessborough, Lord Esher, Sir Edwin Lutyens and 
Lord Macmillan 
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The ages in a society’s life last longer than the ages of man, 
so that for twenty-four years the Institute needed a nurse, 
and found a perfect one in its first president, Lord De Grey. 
Queen Victoria became its patroness very soon after she had 
come to the throne, and Prince Albert visited it and took the 
chair both at a council meeting and at a general meeting in 
1843. In 1846 the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture was 
inaugurated, and its award entrusted to our Society. During 
the greater part of Lord De Grey’s presidentship the Institute 
was established in that beautiful old house, No. 16 Grosvenor 
Street, from which I am sorry to say has just disappeared 
the elegant portico of the Tivoli-Corinthian order, which 
seemed to date from the time of the Institute’s occupation. 


The contrast is great between the privileged and com- 
paratively small society in Grosvenor Street and the still 
privileged but enormously increased society now here in 
Portland Place ; yet I think that all the many developments 
in our intervening Conduit Street period—the’ period from 
1859 until 1934—were foreshadowed almost from the first. 
In our centenary book, to which Lord Maugham has referred, 
we can read that the amassing of our library, the regulation 
of architectural teaching, the promotion of research, both 
archeological and technical, and the enforcement of a code 
of professional conduct were conspicuous among our earliest 
activities as they are among our latest. In the history of 
our library a very important point has just been reached by 
the publication of the catalogue, a catalogue that we proudly 
believe to be worthy of what I am told is the largest and most 
valuable collection of architectural books and documents in 
the world. This publication has been made possible by a 
gencrous gift from a past-president, Sir Banister Fletcher. 


The year 1938 will also be long remembered by architects, 
and ought, I think, to be long remembered by a properly 
grateful public, as that in which the Architects’ Registration 
Bill received the Royal Assent and became law. For nearly 
eighty years our Council has felt ‘‘ the imperative necessity ” 
—I am quoting words minuted in 1860—* that the profession 
should no longer continue to be the only one to be assumed, 
at any rate nominally, by the mere ignorant though bold 
pretender.” Now at last, unless such a man be already 
established in his boldness, his ignorance, and his mereness 
by August 1940, he will not be allowed to pretend. This 
should do a great dea! toward the protection of the unwary 
among those who build, and indirectly should heighten the 
standard of our national architecture. 


On the one hand our successful efforts in the cause of 


registration, and on the other our library catalogue—these 
by themselves typify very happily the two sides of our Institute’s 
outlook, that upon architecture, the profession, and that upon 
architecture, the art. In the first chapter of the centenary 
book that has already been mentioned, Mr. Gotch quotes 
from the book of Ecclesiasticus a verse of which the two best 
known English translations make very different sense. ‘‘ Rich 
men furnished with ability ”’ is the wording of the Authorised 
Version, applied to architects by Mr. Gotch, who confesses, 
nevertheless, that he finds a rich architect rather difficult to 
imagine. ‘‘ Rich men in virtue studying beautifulness ”’ is 
the wording of the version from the Vulgate, and I hope 
that an architect’s richness in virtue strikes everybody here as 
being the most natural thing in the world. Our profession is, 
always has been, and I think always must be made up both 
of men studying beautifulness and of those furnished with 
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ability, these last being, perhaps, sometimes only so furnished 
by those to whom they pay salaries ! 

Primarily the Institute is a learned society, but its con- 
stitution is that of a professional body admitting none but 
practitioners of architecture into full membership. As such 
it has for its first duty to organise the service of British architects 
to the best national advantage, in the interests both of art 
and of material usefulness. Occasionally it has to remind 
critics that to organise a service of British architects to the 
selfish advantage of British architects themselves would be 
an activity from which its pride and privilege must debar it. 
The benefits enjoyed by its members are general benefits, 
secured for all classes, and not sectional benefits secured at 
the expense of others. 


Those who were in control of the Institute during the 
opening years of the last war have recorded how extreme 
was the difficulty of getting any of our offers of service attended 
to by any Government Department. The definition of a 
compliment with which I opened my speech would indemnify 
me if I were to state now, in the presence of the Lord Privy 
Seal, that such hitches are entirely in the past. In Sir John 
Anderson’s presence, however, it is possible to be entirely 
sincere when affirming that he has given our Institute en- 
couragement and confidence in a degree that it has not in 
similar circumstances experienced before. In the earliest 
days of the crisis the Institute began making its national 
register of architects, which when complete should provide 
each appropriate Government Department with the means 
of finding the right man for the right place at the right moment. 
[he proposal to make this register having been rewarded by 
a definite request to proceed with it, I only wish that we 
could tell Sir John to-night that it was finished. Of course, 
being voluntary, it is never likely to be finished in the sense 
of being quite complete, but it is our hope that the resistance 
to filling up cards which is natural in human nature will 
soon have been sufficiently overcome for no more reminders 
to be necessary ! 

The conference that we held in this building on structural 
air raid precautions antedated the crisis by several months, 
and was only not held earlier because of the difficulty of 
obtaining certain official information. It has been fruitful, 
as it was intended to be, in minor conferences, lectures and 
other activities throughout the provinces ; and also in the 
unflagging work of the committee here at headquarters. Our 
difficulty in such work is everybody’s difficulty, that of making 
sure that what is done does not overlap what is done elsewhere, 
with the probable consequence that something else is not 
done at all. Overlapping and oversights are evils which 
co-ordination, as it is called, seeks to avoid, and “‘ co- 
ordination ’’ means to people who use words like that what 
** planning ”’ means to an architect. 

The profession of architecture has been classed as a reserved 
occupation in national defence, which bestows upon us a 
great responsibility, and with that great responsibility a great 
honour. I am sorry to say that in spite of our boasted civilisa- 
tion there are people going about who have actually put to 
me in rather a supercilious way the question: ‘* Reserved for 
what?” When I have answered: ‘ For organisation and 
foresight,’ they have looked as though they thought I was 
trying and failing to be funny ; yet organisation and foresight 
are, without any paradox whatever, the capacities an architect 
is most thoroughly qualified to offer in his country’s service. 
The planning of a town or of a building is not only the pre- 
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arrangement of streets, walls and roofs ; it is also in a great 
degree the prearrangement of the movements and habits of 
the people who are going to live in the towns and the buildings. 
Planning is always the same art, employing the same funda- 
mental faculties, whether the thing planned be a housing 
scheme or a fortnight’s holiday. Architects ought to know 
more about it than anyone else, and I think they do, though 
that ** more ” does not connote nearly so much as they would 
like to know. It is an endless art in which human reason 
even yet has not entirely outdistanced the instinct of the 
ant and of the bee. 


And now, having claimed for architects, and by implication 
for our Institute and its Allied Societies in particular, a 
supremacy in foresight and organising power over the rest of 
humanity, I feel that any further topics to which I might 
refer would result in anticlimax. I shall therefore close my 
remarks with an expression of very sincere thanks, in the 
name of the Institute, to Lord Maugham for having proposed, 
and to the company for having drunk, this toast. Perhaps | 
may also be allowed to trespass into the province of Mr. Ansell, 
who will propose the health of the guests, just so far as to say 
how very deeply I feel as President the honour they do the 
Institute by their presence. 


Mr. W. H. ANSELL, M.C. [Hon. Secretary, R.J.B.A.], then 
proposed the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests.” 

He said : The proposer of the toast of ‘“‘ The Guests ”’ is in 
rather an enviable position. Not for him are the terrifying 
responsibilities of those who tremble before international 
microphones, nor even of those who have to make such 
important speeches as we have heard already. What he says 
is perhaps of less importance than the time that he takes to 
say it. His wit, if wit he have, must not be soulless. 

The architectural profession is fortunate in its capacity for 
friendship, its power of turning its friends into clients while 
still retaining them as friends, and its clients into friends while 
happily still retaining them as clients. I cannot believe that 
all professions have this power. The sight of our stockbroker, 
amiable man though he be, awakes such painful memories 
in most of us that on seeing him we pass hurriedly over to the 
other side ; and can there, I wonder, be a lonelier profession 
anywhere than that of the dentist? I admit that there are 
occasional misfits ; there are elliptical architects who insist 
upon designing cubist houses for circular clients. For the 
most part, however, the members of that redoubtable trio, 
the architect, the builder and the client—and who are we 
that we should complain of an all-wise Providence who 
ordained that the letter A should come first of the alphabet 
conduct their affairs and their enterprises with remarkable 
amity and concord. 

Now this gathering to-night, in these days of strife and 
clamour, is an acknowledgment, I think, that there are other 
permanencies, other enduring essentials than those connected 
with war and the preparation of war, and that the erection 
of fine buildings may be a truer national monument than the 
demolition of buildings. In a few hundred years’ time this 
age of ours—who knows ?—may be more renowned for two 
cathedrals in Liverpool than for many of these matters which 
take up nowadays so much of our time, our energies and our 
thoughts. And so to-night we of the Institute thank you, our 
guests, for turning aside for a quiet hour or so from the turmoil 
in order to do honour to the art which this Institute was 
founded to encourage. 
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The Chinese Ambassador, Lady Iddesleigh and Lord Bessborough 


When I first was handed the list of guests, I quite admit 
to being rather overwhelmed. For the moment I could think 
of only five notable men who appeared not to be here to- 
night—though had they been here I fear the harmony which 
has distinguished the evening so far might have been seriously 
disturbed. I was particularly impressed by the catholicity 
and the diversity of the interests represented here. This 
gathering is a microcosm containing within itself all that is 
necessary for the self-governing of some new Utopia and, in 
emphasising its usefulness in that direction, far be it from 
me to belittle its ornamental qualities ; for if one may judge 
by the splendour and the plenitude of the orders and decora- 
tions here displayed, I think that, strange though it may seem 
within these walls, this annual dinner is a striking example 
of unrestricted ribbon development. 

To return to my list, there being, as I have suggested, no 
dictator present, our Utopia must needs be a democracy. 
Although we have no Lords Spiritual, I think that we may 
assume that the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster is a Lord 
Spiritual in embryo. We certainly have the Lords Temporal 
and the Commons. It is true that there are only two members 
of the Commons here to-night, but some people think that 
an ideal number for the lower House ; it provides a Govern- 
ment and an Opposition of equal strength, it greatly simplifies 
the counting of divisions, and the two could, if they wished, 
take it in turns to be of the “ins” or the “ outs ’—or, as 
they are both of the same party, they might unite, perhaps 
with the motto “‘ Each for all and all for each,” and form 
a National Government. 

In our Utopia the Lord Chancellor, with the other Law 
Lords, would have the support of the President of the Law 
Society and several members of the Bar and of the other 
branch of the legal profession, who could no doubt be relied 
upon to furnish sufficient cases for the Court of Appeal to 
justify its continuation. That all our deliberations would 
be in order would be ensured by the presence of the Secretary 
to the Cabinet, the Clerk to the Privy Council and the 
Secretaries of the Ministry of Health and the Office of Works. 
The Lord Privy Seal would, of course, have his own office, 
and it would probably be underground. We would allow 
him to park his car in it if he wished. Speaking of A.R.P., 
I wonder whether something might not be done to get what 
some of us would like to see done by a judicious system of 
flood-lighting intended to come into operation during black- 
outs. This would be concentrated on buildings the loss of 
which would occasion us the least distress. We might perhaps 
begin with—but there I think that I had better stop. 
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Our local government would be conducted by the Chairman 
of the London County Council, supported by several chairmen 
of his committees and by one or two very experienced London 
mayors. Our ablutions would be controlled by the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Water Board. 


But it is in the arts that our Utopia would most excel. As, 
shall we say, an antidote to over-much A.R.P., we have to- 
night with us the P.R.A., whom we are particularly glad to 
welcome here, and we trust that this visit will be only the 
first of many which he will pay us during his term of office. 
We have a Royal College of Art, an Architectural Association 
and an Architecture Club, and the President of that Club, in 
whatever little spare time the affairs of the Club left him, we 
would ask to manage our railways and our banks. We should 
have a National Gallery and a National Museum in the hands 
of Sir Kenneth Clark and Sir Eric Maclagan. The Royal 
Fine Art Commission and the British School at Rome would 
flourish. We should not lack a university, for the Vice- 
Chancellor of London is here. Our health would be served 
by one who is rapidly becoming a national possession, the 
nation’s friend, Lord Dawson of Penn, and he would be helped 
by the President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The daily and the technical Press would furnish us with a 
very strong Fourth Estate—and here I confess to perhaps a 
slight error of tactics ; I suppose that I ought to have begun 
with the Press had I been wiser. I should like to congratulate, 
however, some of the great newspapers of to-day on the 
photographs which from time to time appear in their pages, 
and particularly would I congratulate The Times newspaper 
for that series of photographs of cathedrals by moonlight. We 
architects are perhaps over-prone when visiting such buildings 
to consider the development of the plan or the equipoise of 
the vault and the buttress, and so on, and to take for granted 
other less material things ; but these photographs, sombre in 
tone and so softened in detail, have rather curiously emphasised 
the spiritual quality that pervades the finest medieval building, 
and for that we give our thanks to The Times newspaper. 

Our Utopia would not lack its connection with the outer 
world. The High Commissioners of Australia and of the 
Union of South Africa would still be our friends. His 
Excellency the Chinese Ambassador is here. (Prolonged 
applause.) His presence reminds us of a civilisation ** half as 
old as time,”’ the subtlety and beauty of whose art in bronze, 


in painting, in embroideries and in pottery makes much of 


our Western craftsmanship appear boorish and clumsy. 

In conclusion, we should have the assistance of those 
societies which, working on parallel lines to our own, control 
the great building industry and the engineering work of this 
country, and those which exist also to settle quarrels, which 
in our Utopia would never arise. We have the three associa- 
tions of Master Builders, the Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, the Institution of Civil Engineers, and also the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, which is represented here 
by its President, Sir Charles Bressey. 

Sir Charles Bressey, as you know, is with Sir Edwin Lutyens 
the author of that report on London’s planning which so 
many people in this room have not yet read. Judging by 
what has happened during the last week, I wonder whether 
Sir Charles Bressey’s plan will some day be exhibited alongside 
Sir Christopher Wren’s plan with those saddest of all words 
above them, ** It might have been.’’ However, Sir Charles 
is here, and, I am happy to say, is going to respond to this 
toast. He is an engineer. You may not all know the differ- 
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ence between an engineer and an architect. The engineer is 
one who has never forgotten how to use a slide rule; the 
architect is one who has never learned. Sir Charles has other 
virtues than those of being able to plan, as you will very soon 
realise, and I should now like to ask you to drink the health 
of the guests, coupled with the name of Sir Charles Bressey. 

SIR CHARLES BRESSEY, C.B., C.B.E., President of the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, who responded, said : 
Nothing could have been more encouraging to a young and 
inexperienced speaker like myself than some of the remarks 
which have fallen from previous orators. For instance, we 
have the Lord Chancellor’s assurance that on an occasion of 
this sort there is no need to speak of relevant matters, but 
that one will do far better to devote oneself entirely to irrelevant 
topics. That was a great consolation to me, because having 
recently retired from the Civil Service I have lost the services 
of my secretary, and consequently have to write my own 
speeches instead of having them prepared for me by someone 
much more competent. I was also glad when Mr. Ansell 
spoke in rather poetical terms, I thought, of the willingness 
of the company to turn aside for an hour or so to listen to 
statements made by prominent speakers. Three-quarters of 
an hour will do for me, but I was very glad to hear that your 
endurance might last as long as an hour or so! 

Mr. Ansell spoke of the report which is usually called the 
Bressey Report, but which ought to be called the Bresseyens 
Report having regard to the association of Sir Edward Lutyens 
with it, and he mentioned to my great surprise that many 
here present had not yet read it. I should like to mention 
for the benefit of H.M. Stationery Office—an extraordinarily 
useful and profitable branch of national enterprise—that it 
costs only 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, so that there is no excuse 
whatever for anyone who has failed to read it. 

Standing in these sumptuous halls I feel a sense of great 
humility. The finest kind of hospitality—and there are many 
kinds of hospitality—is that which is dispensed by a _ host 
under his own roof. ‘The lesser institutions—and I come from 
one of them—have only what one might call an off-licence. 
We can serve tea, coffee and biscuits on the premises, but when 
it comes to an entertainment of this sort, we have to go out. 
Not only is it a very fine thing to be able to entertain, as 
you do, on your own premises, under your own roof—a very 
handsome roof, too !—but it is an even finer thing to enter- 
tain your poor relations. I am here with my friend Mr. 
Culpin, the Chairman of the London County Council, in the 
capacity of your poorer relations, and I can imagine no 
higher compliment to pay to anyone than to say that he does 
not merely entertain the great, the wealthy and the eminent, 
but also the poor relations. I claim, as the President of the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution with merely an off-licence, 
to appear to answer to that description. 

On the other hand, one does not want to be too embarrassed, 
because one remembers what Boswell described on one 
occasion as being one of the charms of London. He said 
that in London a man may live in splendid society at one 
time and in frugal retirement, like Mr. Culpin and myself, 
at another time without animadversion. I am gla dto think 
that many of us here to-night are enjoying that immunity. 
We are in splendid society at this moment, and as soon as 
this bubble bursts we shall go out into Portland Place and 
become mere ordinary citizens—but without animadversion. 

Speaking of the splendour of these surroundings, I am not 
sure whether you are aware, Mr. President, of an extra- 
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ordinarily fine set of phrases used just over a hundred years 
ago by a London writer, Mr. James Elmes, who was also, 
like myself and Sir Edward Lutyens, the author of a report, 
and who spoke of this particular quarter of London in, | 
think, a prophetic capacity. In 1828 he wrote: ‘‘ The view 
up Portland Place is very grand and effective. The vista 
is one of the finest in this fine part of the Metropolis, finished 
as it is by the paradisiacal views of the parks. It is an inclined 
plane of architectural beauty, rising to a climax of scenic 
perfection in the distance that cannot be paralleled in Europe.” 
We at the Surveyors’ Institution occupy a modest corner in 
Parliament Square. We hope it will not be quite so modest 
in future times if the requisite clearance is carried out, but 
we all greatly admire the position which you occupy here in 
Portland Place. I imagine that it might be a slight return 
on the part of your guests if I were to suggest to you one 
respect in which your position here might even be improved, 
so as to reduce any possible deficit or loss which may have 
been incurred in the erection of this building. If you extend 
the line of Portland Place in a straight line, you will find that 
you pass along the Broad Walk in Regent’s Park, and con- 
tinuing beyond that, still in a straight line, you pass slightly 
to the left of the summit of Parliament Hill and land immedi- 
ately in front of the south fagade of Kenwood. What could 
be a finer achievement for Mr. Culpin, the Chairman of the 
London County Council, than to effect the necessary clearance 
from here past the neighbourhood of Chalk Farm—which is 
now entirely dissociated from chalk and from farming—across 
the open spaces of Hampstead to Kenwood. When that is 
done, I would suggest to the London County Council that 
they should provide permanent ceremonial quarters for the 
Chairman for the time being of the L.C.C. in Kenwood. 
He would then have the unique privilege of driving from his 
own residence right across the open country, reaching ulti- 
mately Portland Place, with its architectural beauty, and so 
coming to his official quarters in the County Hall of 
Westminster. 

It is a great pity that these large schemes should not be 
carried out while Mr. Culpin, a celebrated town-planner, is 
in charge of the London County Council, and I sincerely 
hope that if he adopts this notion of mine, very hurriedly 
prepared this evening, he will not allow himself to be deterred 
by any mere considerations of whether the Government 
should contribute 60 per cent. or 70 per cent. of the cost— 
or even 106 per cent. in order to make the requisite allowance 
for architectural and technical supervision. 

A mere surveyor feels in an extraordinarily embarrassed 
position here. One knows that architects are divinely 
appointed in order to keep some check on surveyors, and it is 
on that account that as soon as the Government decided that 
I should be let loose for a short time on the planning of London, 
they arranged that I should be at once harnessed to one of 
the leading architects of the day, in order that my movements 
should be properly controlled. I am bound to say that I 
have not only learned a great deal of architecture—or at any 
rate I hope so—from the leading architect to whom I was 
harnessed on that occasion, but I have acquired a repertoire 
of stories which will long outlast any of the ephemeral phrases 
which I may have used in my report. 

The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution has had the great 
advantage of collaborating with the utmost friendliness with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on matters affecting 
A.R.P. and other branches of national work. Our relationship 
has fully borne out the earliest address of your Institute— 
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*““The Cave of Harmony.” We have always lived in that 
cave together, and no doubt its subterranean character will 
be of great use to us when the crisis arrives! We are also 
taking joint action with regard to national registration. I 
cannot understand why any architect, surveyor, engineer or 
member of any other trade or calling should object to having 
his name placed in the golden book of national registration. 
If a man is an architect or a surveyor you would think that the 
first thing that he would want would be to have that fact 
firmly, prominently and emphatically enrolled on some 
Government document. You can never know when the 
Government will want you, and the larger the print in which 
the fact is recorded the better I should have thought for 
everyone concerned. You may remember that John Gilpin 
boasts himself quite outspokenly in the poem “‘ I am a linen 
draper bold, As all the world doth know.”’ He was extremely 
proud of his calling, and I cannot conceive any reason why 
any architect or surveyor should object to having his name 
recorded in the same way as an architect or surveyor bold for 
the guidance of the Government. 

It has always been my ambition to be a great patron of 
architecture. Sir Edwin Lutyens and I have driven round 
innumerable portions of London, and found very few that 
were not in need of early demolition. That is the way to 
provide scope for architectural ambition and architectural 
talent on a wholesale scale—not mere buildings here and there , 
but the rebuilding of entire quarters. There is no difficulty, 
as I am sure that Mr. Culpin knows, in selecting large quarters 
—miles of them—where the only real remedy for the present 
state of affairs is wholesale demolition. I have nothing 
to do with any of the bombing which has been taking place 
lately—I wish to make that quite clear—but there is no 
doubt that, apart from bombing, demolition would serve the 
purposes of the public upon a very large scale. 

I hope that if any large proposals of that sort are seriously 
considered no one will raise the cry of vandalism. There are 
very large quarters of London where vandalism could have 
considerable scope without any damage to man or beast, 
and I sincerely hope that any proposals for the remodelling 
of London will receive quite impartial and dispassionate 
consideration by those who have the destinies of London in 
their hands. 


It has been remarked on more than one occasion that 
London has reached its ultimate extension, and that its area 
ought to be reduced. I am not at all sure whether English 
men, with their love of freedom and unrestricted action, are 
likely to approve a theory of that kind ; but, after all, London 
has to adopt either a positive policy or a negative policy. If 
room is provided for traffic and scope is afforded for its 
expansion, that is a positive policy. The one and only 
alternative—and it is entirely irrelevant to this evenings 
festivities—is to say that London as it is was good enough tor 
our forefathers and will be good enough for our descendants. 
That of course is consistent only with a policy of restriction 
and traffic control. Whether that will be palatable to the 
citizens of London I am not sure. 

We have enjoyed your hospitality this evening, and we have 
had an excellent dinner. The previous speeches have been 
quite intelligent. Mine has been more irrelevant, I hope and 
believe, than anyone else’s, but I can assure you that your 
hospitality has been greatly enjoyed, and that we all con- 
gratulate ourselves on having met in a building which redounds 
to the credit of the profession which you adorn. 
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The Institute’s major exhibition for 1939, which is to 
be opened by Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P., next week 
is in many ways the most important yet held. Its 
subject is no less than National Planning—one that has 
until now penetrated no farther into the nation’s, or even 
into the profession’s consciousness, than the fervent 
advocacy of town planners, notably Sir Raymond 
Unwin, has been able to drive it. The Exhibition Com- 
mittee’s sanction for making bold statements on a matter 
of national policy is the approval by the R.I.B.A. 
Council of the Town Planning Institute’s recent report 
on National Planning. 
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ROAD ARCHITECTURE 
THE NEED FOR A PLAN 


AN EXHIBITION AT THE R.1.B.A. TO BE OPENED 
ON 1 MARCH BY MR. HERBERT MORRISON, M.P., 
AND TO 


REMAIN OPEN UNTIL 31 MARCH 


The Exhibition, however, deals with only a part of 
National Planning, namely, what the Committee have 
called *“‘ Road Architecture,” or the combined problem 
of roads and buildings. The sub-title of the Exhibition 
—‘*The Need for a Plan ’’—will obviously commend itself 
to architects. In general the Exhibition illustrates and 
analyses the growing evils of haphazard building 
development, traffic congestion, destruction of amenities, 
spoiling of the countryside and the present lack of 
collaboration between road users and building users. 
It then shows what is being done, what is proposed 
and what is suggested (e.g., the Bressey Report), 
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both in Great Britain’ and abroad. 

Roads and building are shown to be so 
inter-related as to constitute a single plan- 
ning problem. Therefore an entirely new 
national road policy is considered to be a 
necessary first step in creating a framework 
for orderly development of residential and 
industrial areas. Generally speaking, the 
Exhibition tries to demonstrate to the public 
three main ideas, namely : the necessity for 
a National Planning Commission ; zoning 
for residential and industrial development, 
the former in “ neighbourhood units”; a 
new national road policy, system and tech- 
nique. ‘Though these ideas are common- 
places to architects, they are almost entirely 
unrealised by the general public. The Exhi- 
bition makes for greater use of explanatory 
diagrams than in the past. Photographs are 
relegated to a secondary place. 

The Exhibition Committee have been 
offered and have accepted a new documen- 
tary film entitled ‘* Roads Across Britain.” 
This film, which runs for about fifteen 
minutes, really epitomises the story of the 
Exhibition, though other interests have been 
responsible for its creation. While it deals 
primarily with the “‘ roads ” half of the sub- 
ject, it does show their relationship to build- 
ing and even includes Wren’s plan for 
, London. It will be shown at the opening 
ceremony and four times daily afterwards 
while the Exhibition is in London. ‘That 
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J the R.I.B.A. have been given the first public 
showing of a new documentary film is a 
matter for which we can congratulate our- 
selves. ‘‘ Roads Across Britain’ has been 
supervised by Mr. Paul Rotha, who has long 

» been a co-opted member of the R.I.B.A. 
Publicity Film Sub-Committee. 

” Members are asked to do all they can by 

1 telling their friends about the Exhibition, 
by coming to see it themselves, bringing lay 
friends with them. Personal publicity of this 
kind can do far more to secure a good 

. attendance than any amount of adver- 

‘ tising, money for which is in any case very 

ig limited. 
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8 The photographs on this and the facing page are 

“3 from the exhibition screens, and acknowledgments are 

ot made to the German Railways Information Bureau, the 

S. London Passenger Transport Board, the Swedish Society 

d of Engineers in Great Britain and Mr. P. Morton 

ls Shand 
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THE INSTITUTE’S APPEAL 


The following is the fourth list of donations and increased subscriptions received up to 11 February in response 
to the appeal issued to all members and honorary members and students on 16 December 1938. 

Members who are contemplating making an increased payment of subscription whereby the amount of the 
increase will be payable to the appeal fund are reminded that if they are prepared to enter into an agreement for the 
payment of such increased subscription for a period of seven years or more they will be entitled to deduct income tax 
at the standard rate from the amount by which the subscription is increased. 

Full particulars were published in the last issue of the JouRNAL, and can be obtained on application to the 
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INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The following members and students have promised to increase their annual subscriptions by the amount and 
for the number of years inserted in brackets against the amount. 
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Book Reviews 


CHURCH BUILDING OF THE tgtp CENTURY* 


By S. E. DYKES BOWER [F.| 


The author of this book calls it a modest attempt to 
fill a gap. The gap needed filling, for since Eastlake’s 
History of the Gothic Revival there has been no 
book, historical and critical, dealing with 1g9th-century 
building as distinct from i1gth-century taste. Good 
writing on the subject has not been lacking, but it has 
been almost entirely confined to essays and papers in 
the professional journals of architecture. It is still true 
to say that the average comment, even of educated 
persons, is not often intelligent, and rarely well-informed. 
Mr. Clarke believes that, if it were better informed, 
it would be more intelligent, and it may be hopefully 
predicted that this capable and interesting book he 
has written will prove him to be right. 

He has been wise to make it a history of 1gth-century 
church building and not a history of Victorian Gothic. 
The catastrophic interpretation of history is not un- 
popular to-day, because it lends itself to dramatic 
definition. It views the past, present and future as in 
a state of perpetual oscillation, swayed by ‘ move- 
ments’ in the realm of thought and “‘ upheavals ”’ in 
the sphere of action. Into such a conception the theory 
of a violent reversal of asthetic policy, under the master- 
ful inspiration of a superman, Pugin, fits only 
too easily ; there is an obvious appeal in the idea of the 
development of English architecture suddenly stopping 
and taking an entirely new direction. Gothic was 
over and done with. By all the laws of common sense, 
it had been classified and put away as “ finished.” 
The reappearance of Gothic forms could only mean 
Revival—a sin against the light, a return to imitation 
instead of creation. For if progress consists in breaking 
new ground, breaking old ground must be reactionary 
and therefore sterile. 

On some such arguments, conscious or unconscious, 
the prevalent attitude seems to have been based. And 
though of late a more cautious judgment has tended 
to concede to the 1gth-century Gothic movement some 
highly talented men, the implication is that, had they 
lived in a less misguided age, they might have been 
great architects. 

Yet any approach to the architecture of the 1gth 
century which ignores the really important influence 


*Church Building of the 19th Century. By Basil F. L. Clarke. 80. 
xiv -+ 296 pp. 32 plates. London: S.P.C.K. 1938. ras. 6d. 


that lies behind it is likely to be misleading. It is 
often alleged that the really big break in the continuity 
of English architecture occurred with the introduction 
under Inigo Jones of what is labelled Renaissance. 
That Gothic gave way to it so readily might appear to 
confirm the theory. But the change was not deep 
enough to be a revolution of thought. ‘The forms of 
architectural expression were altered, not the intellectual 
process which controlled them. Different though the 
new vocabulary and idiom might be, the important 
thing was that everyone accepted them. Architecture 
was still vernacular. 

The real revolution began during the latter part of 
the 18th century with the scientific study of history. 
There had been chroniclers always, and there was the 
isolated figure of Clarendon in the 17th century. But 
on the whole historical study developed late in England 
and not until it developed did any fundamental change 
of outlook take place. As soon as it touched the arts, 
its first fruits became evident in a new sophistication. 
Just as Adam and Eve, after eating of the tree of know- 
ledge, became aware of their nakedness, architects, 
after a study of history, became conscious of style. It 
was the end of tradition ; for in proportion as we know 
more, we become less spontaneous and _ increasingly 
self-conscious. 

The Palladianism of the 18th century, as well as the 
various “ tastes” that enjoyed fleeting popularity, were in 
themselves indications of the trend of thought. But 
the Greek Revival was the first real attestation of the 
new spirit. Its churches were not its best achieve- 
ments and, of those that have survived, too many, like 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, have been so maltreated 
internally as to have lost their intrinsic quality. Mr. 
Clarke, so far from disdaining them, rightly concludes 
that had they been let alone, or could they be restored, 
their interiors would be singularly well fitted for congre- 
gational worship. 

Unfortunately the ‘indigenous English Orders * 
were thought to offer for English churches more suitable 
precedents than pagan antiquities, and Gothic gradu- 
ally superseded Greek in favour. By no means all the 
churches of this first Gothic period are poor ; there 
were architects, such as Rickman, who seem to have 
had a surprising capacity for designing churches that 
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were not amateurish. Not a few of those stiff perpen- 
dicular churches, of which Holy Trinity, Paddington, 
may be quoted as an example, have dignity of proportion 
and passable detail. Others, of which Edinburgh and 
Bath possess good specimens, have much scenic and 
pictorial effect. And some, like St. Mary’s, Penzance, 
have internal fittings of charm and character. But too 
many are graceless and incompetent structures, pre- 
tentious in front and mean behind. Jearred’s Christ- 
church, Cheltenham, for instance, although there 
must have been plenty of money available, is a monu- 
ment of the type—half cathedral, half conventicle. 
Among these earlier churches of the century, the 
Greek ones seem to contemporary eyes preferable to 
the Gothic. Greek architecture, having been more 
thoroughly studied, was better understood. The correct 
analysis of Gothic was only beginning. But the prac- 
titioners of both were working on exactly parallel lines 
and, though popular sentiment decreed Gothic for 
churches, there was no reason why Gothic, rather than 
Greek or Italianate, should have prevailed for general 
use. Its eventual supremacy was due to the personality 
of one man. Pugin did two things for Gothic: he 
established its principles and he elevated its pursuit 
into a passion. ‘The first service might and probably 


would have been rendered by the collective work of 


other minds, even if he had never lived. But whether 
the Gothic phase of subsequent years would ever have 
been what it was without the legacy of inspiration he 
left it is much more doubtful. 

Pugin himself has become almost a legendary figure. 
There was something about him at once heroic and 
ludicrous. We read of him refusing to eat food that 
was not Gothic in form and himself designing a Gothic 
pudding. Such stories lend plausibility to explanations 
of the Gothic Revival as a joke, just as the idiosyncracies 
of another Victorian architect, who also achieved 
legendary status, have been allowed to certify it as an 
aberration. This other figure is, of course, William 
Butterfield, and it is one of the ironies of ignorance that 
popular opinion should have fixed on him as a fit 
recipient for its contumely. His work is usually con- 
sidered aggressive. But he himself was an austere 
man, with a practice by no means vast compared 
with those of some of his rivals. He was one of the few 
who remained faithful to English models when the 
majority succumbed to the Continental rage. And 
coarse though some of his detail may be, he understood 
in a unique degree how to give his buildings, by sim- 
plicity and directness of mass and outline, the maximum 
of emotional significance. His fame has, however, been 
fatally associated with a supposed eccentricity in design 
coupled with a lavish and dissonant clashing of colours. 
In charitable quarters the suggestion has been put 
forward that he was colour-blind. Certainly the 


interior of Keble College Chapel is extremely dis- 
agreeable, 


though its exterior is rapidly becoming 
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beautiful. The colour of Exeter Grammar School is 
superb ; and some of his interior decoration, such as 
the spandrels of the nave arcade in All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, which may owe less to time if something to 
London dirt, is pleasant and highly effective. 

Butterfield was essentially a builder and used colour 
as we may assume it was used as structural decoration 
by Norman and early medieval builders. He regarded 
it not as an artist, preoccupied with shades, harmonies 
and textures. His interest was rather that of the crafts- 
man, making ready use of the different properties of 
‘natural’ materials and enjoying whatever effects 
might be extracted from their juxtaposition. No doubt 
this process grew into an obsession and some of the 
materials were no longer ‘ natural.’ No doubt, too, 
it was a somewhat primitive process. But Butterfield 
presumably thought that time would justify it and it is 
not impossible that he may have been right. 

The odd thing, however, is not that Butterfield’s work 
should have so shocked later generations, but that it 
should have done so to the exclusion of so much of 
other architects. There was Burges, for example, 
less eccentric but more ebullient, with a capacity for a 
kind of ferocious design that equalled, if it did not 
excel, Butterfield’s. The latter’s architectural sense 
was perhaps the finer and better disciplined ; but 
Burges was far superior in colour and decoration. 
To find Mr. Clarke damning with faint praise St. Fin- 
bar’s Cathedral, Cork, is strange indeed. “It is 
admired locally,’ he writes, and almost one wonders 
if he has seen it, for no building more belies its photo- 
graphs. It ought, of course, to have been bigger— 
though that was not Burges’s fault—and it may look 
rather overcrowded. But yet it comes off. And if 
ever proof were needed that not all stained glass of the 
period is bad and not all its sculpture insipid here it 
is in abundance. 

Stull if Mr. Clarke pays Burges something less than 
his due, he does well to praise James Brooks. Scarcely 
any other 1gth-century architect can claim a finer 
achievement of church building. At low cost Brooks 
produced the ideal town church, simple, sensible, yet 
big in scale and often imposing. But it should have 
been made clear that the east end of All Hallows, 
Gospel Oak, was finished by Sir Giles Scott ; the original 
design was for an apse. 

In St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, Pearson built a church 
rather akin to those of Brooks and one so fine as almost 
to cause regret that, like Bodley, he soon deserted an 
early and vigorous manner. No one could wish his 
later churches different. But not everyone would 
share Mr. Clark’s approval of some of their furnishings. 
In St. John’s, Red Lion Square, to take only one 
instance, surely the weakest features are the screen and 
reredos. And curiously enough Mr. Clarke is luke- 
warm over Truro Cathedral. ‘“‘ It is not,’’ he writes, 
“by any means a failure; but it would hardly be 
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possible to call it a complete success. It was recognised 
at the time that it would be the last great building of 
its kind. It expressed a great deal, and was a wonderful 
result of faith and devotion ; but future cathedrals 
would have to use a different idiom in which to express 
what they had to say.” That sums up the trend of 
most of the criticism that Truro has evoked. People 
have noted its impeccably correct detail and been 
put off by it. Strict orthodoxy does not appeal to 
English culture. But to those whose appreciation of a 
building is visual, not moral, the essential archi- 
tectural qualities of Truro must be evident. If it were 
six centuries old instead of fifty years, would not the 
interior be quoted as a masterpiece among small 
cathedrals and the exterior be held up as one of the 
finest compositions in the country ? 

In general Mr. Clarke is just in his appraisement of 
those architects he discusses. Of Street he is appre- 
ciative, though he reminds us that on some of his 
contemporaries he grated as a ‘robustious’ male. 
There are those on whom some of his work grates as a 
little too ‘ robustious’ to-day. ‘To Carpenter he is 
unfair in the attribution of Inverness Cathedral. This 
was the work of Dr. Alexander Ross. To Sir Arthur 
Blomfield he is generous. William White and S. S. 
Teulon receive only brief mention and Clutton, merely 
coupled with Burges, deserves separate treatment. 
He was an architect of power and independence. 
Nowhere is there a better witness to it than the exterior 
of his church at Tavistock, Devon. Its air of sullen 
grandeur is unforgettable and should have ensured 
for it a better fate than to be left to fall into decay. 

The list of architects and their works in the appendix 
atones to some extent for omissions in the text. But 
even the appendix contains surprises. It includes 
Sampson Kempthorne, an architect of no importance, 
but does not include John Douglas of Chester, who was, 
like R. J. Johnson, a provincial practitioner of the first 
class. The distinctive ability of another provincial 
architect, Austin, is hardly suggested by including his 
name only under that of his partner, Paley. And the 
note on J. A. Hansom does not sufficiently make clear 
the architectural identities of C. F. Hansom and J. S. 
Hansom and fails to mention Dunne at all. 

Perhaps it would have been better to have confined 
the appendix strictly to Anglican churches, even if it 
entailed ignoring the fact that, for example, Bentley 
did a little Anglican work ; St. Luke’s, Chiddingstone 
Causeway, is much below his best standard. But if his 
churches are to be mentioned at all, the status to which 
they entitle him among contemporary Gothicists ought 


to be made clear. Any adequate study, moreover, of 


the work of Roman Catholic architects would have to 
include Ireland. 

No one ever wrote about 19th-century Gothic without 
bringing in the name of its third legendary figure, 
Sir Gilbert Scott. This book ends with a chapter on 
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Restorations and it is in connection with restorations 
that Scott’s name is most likely to live. As an architect 
his fame rose to prodigious heights during his lifetime— 
at any rate, among the general public ; it has been 
correspondingly low ever since. Mr. Clarke, like most 
other critics, seems not disposed to raise it. Perhaps 
he is right. Scott as a designer of churches rarely, if 
ever, rose to great heights. But even if his ingenuous 
‘Recollections’ revealed that he well understood the 
art of securing commissions, the quality of his work 
marks him out as something more than the sort of 
architect whose success derives from the _ persistent 
canvassing of bishops. Scott’s practice was enormous, 
sO enormous that we may assume he was only able to 
give the best of his attention to what he thought most 
important. The restoration of cathedrals was certainly 
important and it interested him keenly. We may 
therefore look to find in the work he did for them— 
reredoses, screens and woodwork—the best of which he 
was capable. His screens are not admired ; but none 
of his rivals were good at screens either. His reredoses 
have been, for years past, unpopular and to his wood- 
work nobody pays any attention. Yet both deserve a 
second glance. <A ‘Scott’ reredos was and looked 
‘“‘ expensive ’’ and expensive art has necessarily been 
long out of fashion. But it takes real skill to use rich 
materials lavishly and well and the older such works 
as the reredoses at Ely, Lichfield, Worcester and 
Gloucester become, the more chance they have of 
coming back into favour. He was not always as good ; 
but it may well be wondered whether the cathedrals 
would have fared better, or half as well, had Burges 
or even Street been let loose in them. For his time 
Scott was a comparatively self-effacing artist and _ his 
sympathies were sufficiently catholic to enable him 
to respect the building he was designing for and to adapt 
his style accordingly. His woodwork may be dull, 
but it is usually unobtrusive. It might in other hands 
have been far from dull and painfully obtrusive. 

Mr. Clarke says that Scott only repented, of his work 
in cathedral restoration, over the choir of St. Asaph. 
It is overlooked that in his Recollections he thoroughly 
repented of having ruined the internal arrangements 
of Hereford, just as he disapproved of, though he 
acquiesced in, the removal of the Carolean stalls at 
Worcester. At Gloucester and Exeter he was responsi- 
ble, probably more than anyone else, for saving the 
screens and organ, and at Worcester, Gloucester and 
Exeter he can claim the credit for the painted decora- 
tions on the choir vaults, which are for their date 
remarkably successful efforts. 


But discussion on a book like this might be inter- 


minable. If Mr. Clarke’s best chapters are those on 
Pugin, the Camden Society and Ruskin, which indeed 
are excellent, the whole book is one to enjoy. All of 


it is interesting, much instructive and much enter- 
taining. 
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SPANISH ARCHITECTURE 


History OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 
6vo. London: Batsford. 
Mr. Bevan tells us in his preface that it is now almost 
ninety years since any complete account of Spanish 
architecture has appeared—apart, of course, from chap- 
ters in general histories and encyclopedias. And yet, 
as he also points out, this is not by any means because 
the ground is unexplored ; anyone with only a general 
acquaintance with the progress of architectural research 
in Spain will be aware of the imposing work of scholars 
like Gomez Moreno and Lamperez and, outside Spain 
itself, of the work of Street, Schubert, Mayer, Dieulafouy, 
Bertaux, and more recently Miss King and Messrs. Byne 
and Stapley, to mention only a few of the names which 
come to mind. The work of these writers will be well 
enough known, as are the numerous sketch books which 
have appeared from time to time. But in addition to 
all this information, there have been published recently, 
the excellently documented volumes of the Catdlogo 
Monumental de Espana which provides accurate and com- 
plete information with regard to building in several 
provinces, the catalogue of national monuments 
by Sanchez Canton, and many articles containing 
most important information are to be found in the 
publications of the various learned societies—particu- 
larly the rather inaccessible Archivo Espatiol de Arte y 
: {rqueologia. 


By Bernard Bevan. 


1090.. 29S. 


Mr. Bevan does not claim to have done more than to 
assemble in one volume the existing information ; but 
that work itself is of the greatest importance and we 
must thank Mr. Bevan for undertaking it with such 
thoroughness. In his 172 pages a mass of facts has been 
brought together, many of them out of complete 
obscurity. These facts, together with the illustrations, 
present the reader with a bird’s-eye view of Spanish 
architecture in all phases of development from the 
Roman period, through Visigothic, Muhammadan, 
Mozarabic, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance and 
Baroque down to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His subdivisions of the various styles into 
regional phases and his clear demonstration of the 
chronological sequence of this extremely complicated 
development will be most useful to the student. Mr. 
Bevan is to be congratulated also on the fact that he 
does not confine his history to architecture in its narrow 
it is not merely confined to well-known monu- 

his inclusion, for instance, of a chapter on 


sense 
ments 5 


Spanish Castles illustrated by an excellent series of 


photographs of these remarkable buildings not only 
makes his history more complete but also provides one 
of the most interesting sections of the book. 

Obviously the scope of Mr. Bevan’s book prevents 
any considerable detailed specialisation but at the same 


time he manages to include a surprising amount ol 


information. It is interesting for example to see in 


English an explanation of the position of the Churriguera 
family in the development of the Baroque ;_ there is 
now at least no excuse for the perpetuation of the fable 
which has been built up around the name of José de 
Churriguera. Corrections of less obvious historical in- 
accuracies which are to be found throughout the book 
confirm the belief that Mr. Bevan’s information is 
everywhere thoroughly sound. 

There is, however, one aspect of this history which 
seems to the reviewer at least to have been insufficiently 
stressed. As the pages of this book are turned and the 
various changes of architectural form are clearly 
demonstrated, one becomes more and more aware of the 
need for the general background, economic, social and 
cultural, against which the architectural changes take 
place and in which they have their roots. ‘The history 
of the Baroque for example cannot be explained without 
some mention of the state of the treasury, the church 
and the court and an analysis of the repercussions of 
these on architecture itself. It is true that this aspect 
of architectural history is not often stressed ; on the 
other hand it becomes more and more obvious that 
without it one of the fundamental lessons of history has 
been overlooked and perhaps also a firmer basis for 
architectural criticism. (One frequently wonders by 
what standards Mr. Bevan forms his criticisms ; parti- 
cularly his general condemnation of the Escorial.) But 
Mr. Bevan’s task has already been a complicated one ; 
it is only because his book already suggests so much, 
and because he as an historian is in a position to give 
still more, that one wishes that this analysis of the 
relation of architecture and its background had been 
more completely stressed. Apart from this criticism Mr. 
Bevan is to be complimented again on the thoroughness 
and scholarship with which he has completed his com- 
plicated and difficult task. An important gap in 
the history of architecture has at last been adequately 
filled. 

S. M. 


WHO’S WHO 1939 


Wuo’s WHO 1939. v0., 3,536 pp. London: A. & C. Black, 1939. 
3. 

Who’s Who 1939 is out ; at first sight just the same as 1938 ; but. 
like a friend revisited after a twelvemonth, it has suffered a year’s 
change : there, something is lost ; here, is some filling-in. But 
whatever may be a friend’s shortcoming, there is no end to the uses 
and delights of Who’s Who. The delights are infinite, but a 
sample or two can be taken from Recreations : one of Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell’s is Nit-wit baiting : Herr Hitler and Field-Marshal Goering 
record none (perhaps baiting is not a recreation in Germany) ; 
Mussolini has violino, equitazione, scherma, automobilismo. 
aviazione. (Has Mr. Chamberlain noticed the fiddle?) The 
usefulness of Who’s Who needs no stressing, but it is satisfactory to 
notice that this year its architectural uses appear to have increased : 
Sir Guy Dawber, Sir John Burnet, Mr. W. D. Carée and others 
are no longer there, but there are among those who have accepted 
the editors’ invitation probably many more members of the pro- 
fession than there have ever been before. 
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HOUSING FINANCE 
HousinG FINANCE IN GREAT Britain. By Heales and 
Kirby. 8vo. 106 pp. London: Franey & Co. 1938. 
7s. 6d. 


The importance of finance in relation to housing 
may be judged by the fact that, in typical cases, more 
than one-third of the payment by an owner occupier 
represents financial charges. It is often overlooked, in 
dealing with the cost of housing, that the building cost 
represents only a proportion—less than two-thirds and 
sometimes little more than one-half—of the total cost 
to the purchaser. 


The most satisfactory part of the book is the first 
half, which deals with the various agencies of housing 
finance—private finance, joint stock banks, building 
societies, local authorities, insurance companies, housing 
associations and public utility societies, mortgage banks, 
friendly societies and co-operative societies. At the 
same time there are many gaps, one of the most curious 
being the absence of any discussion of the legal privileges 
enjoyed by building societies and the extent to which 
they enable the societies to reduce their mortgage rates. 
Indeed, it is only possible to find two bare references 
to the fact that the societies operate under the Building 
Societies Acts. 


In spite of the inclusion of a chapter headed “ Com- 
parative Analysis,” it cannot be said that the authors 
have successfully completed the task they set themselves 
—‘ to present a co-ordinated view of the whole field 
by analysing and comparing the individual organisa- 
tions.” 


For example, although a large part of the purpose of 
the book is to examine the various agencies for the 
finance of house purchase and the relative part played 
by each, there is no attempt to estimate the total demand 
for such finance nor the relative importance of the 
agencies in providing the total. 


Again, the two authors, who are both apparently 
officers of a building society, dismiss the practice of the 
societies of borrowing at short-term and lending at 
long-term as “‘ a very successful transgression of economic 
maxim.” ‘They do not apparently realise the implica- 
tions of the fact that the societies have only reached their 
present scope and size as a consequence of an un- 
paralleled expansion in house-building and hence in 
the demand for their services. During the period of 
most rapid growth the societies have not been tested 
by any of the dangers to which they are subject—general 
depression, large withdrawals by investors or a serious 
diminution in the demands for their services. The 
stability of institutions cannot be judged by the 
experience of a period of unprecedented growth. 


An important consideration in any view of the 
position of the societies or of the entire market for housing 
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finance is the future prospect, discussed in the last chapter 
of the book. Here the authors take into account 
population, national prosperity and the trend of social 
habit, but neglect entirely the influence of migration. 
The authors conclude that “‘ population is unlikely to 
influence the demand for house and flat property during 
the next ten years.”’ In fact, population movements 
have been a major determining influence in the past and 
seem likely to continue to be so. The fact that the 
housing boom occurred mainly in the South has been 
largely due to the growth of population in that area. 
Between 1931 and 1936 the population of England and 
Wales increased by 891,000, while the increase in the 
South of England alone was no less than 752,000. This 
means that any movement of population away from the 
South and towards the older industrial areas, which are 
stocked with buildings, though their standard may 
leave much to be desired, must reduce the demand for 
houses unless the political factors at work lead to 
extensive re-development in satellite towns. 


We are now entering the fourth year of decline in the 
output of privately financed houses from the peak of 
1935. In view of the continued deterioration of 
economic conditions, and the impact of political un- 
settlement which is reducing the attractiveness of invest- 
ment in property, the outlook for house-building will 
cause increasing concern both to the building industry 
and to those agencies depending upon housing activity 
for the employment of their funds. The prognostication 
of the authors in dealing with the future course of 
demand that “the changes likely to be experienced 
during the next few years will be in the nature of the 
building demands rather than in their quantities ”’ is, 
unfortunately, not likely to be realised in the absence of a 
conscious policy to stabilise conditions in the industry, 
and hence in the home market. , 


L. J. GoLtop 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. By Louis 7. Overton. Edited by 
Frank Herod. 3rd Edition. 8vo. vt 
Sutherland Publishing Co. 12s. 
Overton’s Heating and Ventilating is unquestionably and 
deservedly one of the most popular general text-books on its 
subjects. The production of a third edition revised and 
slightly lengthened will be welcomed. 


294 pp. London: 


The first few chapters deal with the various kinds of central 
heating. This is followed by a chapter on heating engineers’ 
quantities, and then by chapters on calorifiers, steam and 
vapour heating, unit heaters, the plenum system, panel 
heating, floor heating, circulation pumps, drying plants, 
dust and fume exhausting (a new chapter), and, finally, 
district heating. 


The presentation and printing of the book are not good, 
and the diagrams, though clear enough, are certainly not 
drawn by an architect ! 
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HOUSES AND FURNITURE 


Your HousE AND MINE. 
254 pp.+ 186 photos. 
What may be called, though not, perhaps, quite accurately, 
the anthropological approach to architecture is not new, but 
it has certainly gained new vigour in recent years. Perhaps 


By Geoffrey Boumphrey. 8vo. xvi 
London: Allen @ Unwin. 1938. 15s. 


this is a fact that can be taken as a sign of the broadness of 


modern culture. Our fathers, or so we have been led to 
believe, began their studies of architecture almost entirely 
from the antiquarian or archeological point of view ; the 
modernists, or so we are told, are perverting the delicate 
balance of architectural truths by trailing after sociology. In 
anthropology, however, archeology and sociology, which 
start from opposite poles, meet to provide us and Mr. Boum- 
phrey with a complete straight road to modern architecture 
as the expression in building of the thoughts that ‘* are just 
those which the ordinary man in the street is accustomed to 
follow when he is concerned with anything to which he does 
not usually attribute beauty,” and that only when the 
principle has been followed *‘ that the house should be shaped 
to suit the needs and habits of its owners by using to the best 
possible advantage all the knowledge and materials at the 
disposal of its builders has true beauty been achieved. i 
The beauty of the past we all love ; in tracing its origins we 
shall, perhaps, light on the clue we need so urgently to help 
us in creating the beauty of the present. 

The polemical purpose of the historical study, which occupies 
rather more than half the book, is never thrust forward, but 


to anyone who has read the Preface it is never quite out of 


sight. We are made pleasantly aware all the time that really 
most of all Mr. Boumphrey is interested in what all this 
business of ancient, medieval and renaissance man and his 
buildings leads up to rather than in the past itself. Or, to put 
it another way, which is, perhaps, not so evident until we have 
reached the end, the present is not a mirror of the past but 
an extension of it in new media. 

Everything that Mr. Boumphrey sets out to do is done 
entertainingly and vivaciously—the book is marvellously 
easy to read, a rare thing even for books designed, as this 
one is, to be popular. It is sufficiently provocative in its mode 
of expression as well as ideas expressed to stimulate as well as 
inform, thus it escapes a fault of some of the pedagogic books of 
this kind that have been published previously. The illustrations 
are apposite and are obviously chosen with great care and 
arranged excellently so that they relate to the text and provide 
an effective story in themselves. The only quarrel may be 
with a few of his modern choices. 

The story starts with the first men and passes easily (in 
one hundred and ten pages) through the changes in domestic 
life and the whole domestic environment, which have all been 
reflected in the design of the houses of ordinary people. 

Ordinary people’s houses, ‘‘ your house and mine,” not 
palaces or architecture generally, is the subject. To illustrate 
and explain the development Mr. Boumphrey gives space 
generously to such matters as agriculture, the cultural interests 
of people, the causes and effects of the growth of cities and, 
indeed, to every item of life which has had significance in the 
development of the form or function of houses. The historical 
part of the book, called “‘ Mainly the Past,” gives as good a 
short general view of English life as there is. 


In part two, “‘ Largely the Present,’ Mr. Boumphrey gets 
down to his real business. 


Here in fifty pages he describes the 





* elements ” and ** works ” of a house ; walls, windows, roofs, 
chimneys, woodwork and furniture. A good deal of the, to 
architects, commonplace arguments against sham half-timber 
and mockeries of every sort are given a good run here and 
Mr. Boumphrey appears as a wholehearted supporter of 
modern architecture. That, in fact, is what the book is for. 
The weakest part is a very raw argument for flat roofs. Mr. 
Boumphrey is decidedly wobbly on some points and either 
shamelessly or ignorantly uses to reinforce his argument a 
photograph of a Regency house which, as Mr. Boumphrey 
could have found for himself if he had walked a hundred yards 
up the road where the house is has a pitched roof behind a 
parapet. Mr. Boumphrey also very unfortunately, because 
his argument does not need reinforcement in this way, lets 
himself go in a long and rather rambling and rather shrill 
invective against Howard, whom he blames, personally, for 
all the misinterpretations and abuses of Howard’s idea of a 
garden city. This has been done better before because with 
more moderation (and it would seem with more knowledge) ; 
merely sharpening sharp to such a point weakens the barbs of 
the argument. But some good points are made effectively 
with good pictures to back them up. 


The new world of which Mr. Boumphrey is so keen an 
evangelist is not a book writer’s dream ; his broad conceptions 
of it are dependent neither on flat roofs nor opposition to the 
garden city idea ; they grow out of the realities of architecture 
and life and can be achieved in a world where people can be 
allowed the consciousness that can only come from 
responsibility. 


** IDEAL AMERICAN HOMES ” 
THE Key To your New Home. By Lewis Storrs, Jr. La. 4to. 
128 pp. New York: Stackpole ; Batsford. 1938. 


15S. 


London : 


Three things struck me in particular about this book : one 
was the really excellent arrangement and layout of all the 
parts, in which it is quite new and admirable : another was 
the surprisingly high cost of most of the houses illustrated, 
a cost which would, I imagine, be reduced to about two-thirds 
for the same thing in England : and the third was the almost 
complete absence of the ** contemporary ”’ house. There are, 
in fact, only two in the whole book, one by Neutra and the 
other by Schindler, and with regard to the latter, it is not one 
of his best. 

Many of the others are charming in detail with a ‘horse 
and buggy ” flavour, in which type Edgar Bissantz and the 
popular Roy Kelley stand right out from the rest. 

All the examples come from California, and the book is 
divided into the following parts : 1, The Exterior ; 2, Outdoor 
living : 3, The Interior ; 4, Houses with plans ; and for the 
interesting and self-explanatory way this has been done one 
can only be full of praise. 

The book represents a phase of American architecture as 
yet untouched by the doctrines of Professor Gropius at Harvard, 
or perhaps the book is not fully representative of present-day 
Californian architecture, anyway, whatever the reason, 
the Californian wood shingles industry must be doing fairly 
well. 


STANLEY JORDAN 
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HOME PRIDE 
By Noel Carrington. 


DESIGN AND DECORATION IN THE Home. B 
flo, 144 pp. inc. 281 photo illus. Country Life, 1938. 105. 6d. 

This is described as a new edition of Mr. Carrington’s 
Design in the Home, published by Country Life in 1933. In 
effect it is an entirely new book with a new and shorter and 
less didactic text and with new and definitely better illustra- 
tions. 

As the author says, in 1933 it was difficult to collect enough 
good contemporary furniture to fill the Dorland Hall exhibi- 
tion of that year. Now there is ample, and evidence that * the 
use of contemporary materials in a logical manner has been 
generally accepted.” 

In every respect this is one of the best books on the subject. 
It is a difficult subject to write on, even if examples enough 
can be found as illustrations, because interior decoration in 
all its aspects, including the functional ones, is precariously 
dependent for its qualities on the changing fashions of unstable 
wealthy people who twist and turn among the revivalist 
styles as capriciously as ever and lead all but the sanest 
designers and book writers off in pursuit of their silly fripperies 
and the easy money to be made from them. Mr. Carrington 
meets the needs of those who can afford to spend modestly 
and sensibly as well as of those with plenty of money. He 
writes first, perhaps, for laymen, but in a way that is useful to 
architects, not merely because he is their friend but also because 
he has much to show and teach them. 


HISTORY OF FURNITURE 


By Lucretia Eddy Cotchett. 
London: B. T. Batsford, 


THE EVOLUTION OF FURNITURE. 
Svo. 118 pp. + viti; 94 plates. 
1938. 12s. 6d. net. 

To say that this book is scrappy is not really a criticism. 
Beginning, as it does, with Ancient Persian and pre-Roman 
art and tracing the development of furniture—and even 
houses—in Italy, France and England—with an excursion 
to the United States—right up to chromium steel furniture 
of the present day (or is it the future ?) and all in 114 text 
pages, the attempt was bound to be perfunctory, at the best. 
Yet, in many respects, Mrs. Cotchett has succeeded sur- 
prisingly in her task. On the subject of French furniture 
she is astonishingly erudite, yet the book, as a whole, is very 
unequal. Mrs. Cotchett is an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and her Foreword was written by Henri Verne, Membre 
de l'Institut, etc., so it is easy to understand, perhaps, why 
she is more at home in France than in England. 

The plates, apart from the instructive but 
examples from the Victoria and Albert Museum, are really 
very informative. Many students of English furniture make 
the mistake of confining their attention only to English 
examples, with the result that any derivations from foreign 
sources are unknown; a very important omission. In this 
book, in the plates of the early French and Italian pieces 
even in the examples from Ancient Rome and Pompeii 
can be traced the prototypes of our Jacobean and Tudor 
styles, and even of the manner of Robert Adam at a later 
date. It is surprising how early some of these originals are, 
that is, if we can accept the dating of our author. It is to be 
feared that she has a dangerous tendency to date her examples 
too early. Thus, on Plate II, where is the evidence that the 
Normans introduced the “‘ half-timber ” style into England ? 
In an age of fortified building, all the available testimony 
points in the opposite direction. Again, on Plate III (bottom 


well-worn 
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left) the bedroom illustrated there is very late fifteenth, if 
not early sixteenth century. There is one hundred years 
between the dawn and the close of the fifteenth century, and 
the student may well ask for closer dating than this. Again, 
is the bedstead on the top left of Plate VII English, and is it, 
as stated, in the Wallace Collection? ‘‘ Gothic” is hardly 
a blanket description in itself which covers any country 
and any number of years. 

Every earnest student of furniture may add a brick, here 
and there, to the superstructure of what is known; it is 
given to no one to erect the entire building. An author 
should know of the bricks thus added, or he, or she, may be 
in the same state as the astronomer whose knowledge stops 
short at, say, 1890. With English furniture it is to be feared 
that Mrs. Cotchett is in the same galley as that astronomer. 
The remark in paragraph two on p. 42 about inlaid cabinets 
in England being ‘** nearly all of foreign origin ’’ is not in 
accordance with modern research. Many of the statements 
on the same page under “chairs and stools” are similar 
excursions into the realms of phantasy. To say, after an 
English ‘‘ authority’? (who is the ‘‘authority”’?) that the 
clumsy furniture of the James I period, ‘‘ with its coarse 
ornamentation, matches the coarseness and immorality of 
his Court” is so much sheer nonsense. The early Jacobean 
furniture is neither clumsy nor coarse, and Mrs. Cotchett 
must have mixed up James I with his grandson of the 
Restoration. 


Mrs. Cotchett exhibits her absence of knowledge of recent 
research in her English chapters everywhere, and this is the 
greater pity as with French and Italian furniture she is so 
much at home. ‘immense walnut 
in England when mahogany came into vogue—in 

p. 83) as walnut never was an indigenous English 
timber. Thomas Chippendale was not born in 1709 (p. 84), 
but was baptised at Otley in Yorkshire on 15 June 1718. 
He did not learn the trade of the cabinet maker from his 
father (John) as the latter was a joiner, and the two trades 
were far from being the same, even in circa 1725, about the 
earliest apprenticeship date for Thomas. The 
father never settled in London “‘ about 1727 ” nor at any other 
date. Chippendale’s ‘‘ easy graceful style” never “ pre- 
vailed until 1762 ” (p. 85) nor at any other time. His known 
work (and by what other can we judge?) was all made to the 
designs of Robert Adam (vide the original Adam designs in 
the Scane Museum Mrs. Cotchett’s entire English section 
bristles with what may be styled ‘‘ old-fashioned mistakes.” 

All this criticism is offered in a friendly spirit, and I can 
only trust that it will be so received. I found Mrs. Cotchett’s 
book both interesting and stimulating, and if it appears in a 
new edition later on (which I think extremely likely) the 
opportunity will then occur to bring the English sections up 
to date. In view of any such later edition, may I offer a 
little advice ‘old stager ’’ in the making of furniture 
books) and omitting all references to the self- 
styled ** modern spirit ” Che style of yesterday soon 
passes. In time it becomes ancient. All styles were once 
Chis is only half the truth. Only 
the worthy survives to become “ antique.’”’ That fortune 
will never fall to the ** Commodes”’ and the * Dining Table ”’ 
on Plates LXXXVI and LX XXVIII, as they will have perished 
long before. With me, they would never survive to become 
* antiques ’’—other than in an outhouse. 


There never were any 
forests ” 
circa 1725 


possible 


as an 


suggest 
) 


modern,” says the author. 


HERBERT Cescinsky [L.] 
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THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF ONTARIO 

THE Earrty Burtpincs or Ontario. By E. R. Arthur. 
Large 4to, 23 pp., illustrated. University of Toronto Press. 
1938. 

Professor Arthur has brought together in three thin volumes, 
the last of which has just been published,* the most interesting 
of his researches into the early architecture of the Province 
of Ontario. The first and the last are from his own pen, 
the other was done under his direction. The buildings are 
fully illustrated by photographs and measured drawings. 

In addition to these three publications, a series of ten short 
monographs on Early Ontario Architecture by Professor 
Arthur appeared in the Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, and the material there given has been partially 
re-used in the volumes which we now review. 

Ontario was colonised in the late eighteenth century 
largely by settlers from the south. Many of them, driven out 
of the United States by the American Revolution, were men 
of standing, accustomed to living in well-made and well- 
furnished houses. It is natural that their new buildings should 
follow the delicate late Georgian type prevalent at this time 
in the United States, and also that we should find very clear 
evidences of the Greek Revival, which appeared in America 
at practically the same time as it did in Europe. 

The church of St. Andrew, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, is a 
good American Colonial church with a white columned portico 
of a slender Greek Doric and the general composition of the 
type established by Gibbs, whose book was so widely 
distributed throughout North America. 

The houses are none of them large. They show the Adam 
tradition, which appears in America about 1780, and which 
was at times carried to a degree of refinement in the detail 
even greater than that found in the English work. It has 
been suggested that this small wood detail was due to the 
influence of the ship carpenters, for New England at this 
time led the world in shipbuilding. 

Many of the houses are wood framed and boarded on 
the outside. This method of building is very old in Canada ; 
our earliest buildings seem to have been wood framed. Log 
construction was only used in small and crude buildings, 
and Canada never had a log architecture. 

The framed wood wall has, in fact, many advantages. It 
utilises the local material ; if properly built it is very warm ; 
it seems to resist severe frost even better than a stone wall, 
certainly better than a wall of softish brick, and it lasts well 
in the dry Canadian climate. 

The Barnum House at Grafton (measured drawings in 
Small Houses under the title ‘‘ The Frame House ”’) shows a 
very interesting treatment of a classical theme in wood. ‘The 
Blue Stone House, Port Hope, shows the adaptation of a 
wooden house to stone. 


The third volume, Old Forts in Upper Canada, is devoted to 
the military work, of which a good deal remains in Eastern 
Canada. Many of the sites were first fortified in French 
times, but the existing work seems to date from after the war 
of 1812. The really magnificent work at Fort Henry, near 


* The two previously published works are : Small Houses of the 
late 18th and early 19th Centuries in Ontario, by E. R. Arthur. Large 
gto. 23 pp. University of Toronto Press. 1927. Old Forts in 
Upper Canada, by F. G. M. Winter. Bulletin No. 146. School 
of Architecture, University of Toronto, n.d. Large 4to. 28 pp. 
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Kingston, was mainly built from 1832 to 1841, of cut stone. 
It is satisfactory to know that this fort has now been restored 
by the joint efforts of the Provincial and Federal Governments. 


The military engineers who built these forts were, of course, 
trained architects and men of culture. They worked in a 
severe Italian type recalling the fortification type of Sanmicheli. 
The men who built the fort and the Anglican Cathedral at 
Quebec, the barracks at Isle aux Noix, in Quebec, and later 
this great fort at Kingston were not mere military specialists, 
as I fear they would have to be to-day ; they were in the line 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Sanmicheli : their work is charac- 
teristic, their masonry superb. 


Professor Arthur is to be congratulated on his work. He 
has done much to awaken public interest in these hitherto 
neglected buildings. He has preserved, in the School of 
Architecture of Toronto University, full record of many 
buildings which time, and neglect, will certainly destroy. 
There can be only one criticism. We would like to see this 
record now scattered through many small publications 
brought together and amplified in a single work. 


Ramsay TRAQUAIR [F.| 


CAMBRIDGE WORTH KEEPING 
A Survey oF ExistiInG BuILpINGs IN CAMBRIDGE WORTHY OF PRE- 
SERVATION. Cambridge Preservation Society. 1938. C.U.P. 3d. 

Cambridge is a town that, more than its sister Oxford, has re- 
tained its own urban life and characteristics apart from the uni- 
versity. The architectural evidences of Cambridge the market 
town, the residential and small industrial town are going fast and 
the Preservation Society’s enterprise in recording those worth 
keeping is a very worthy one. 

The list, which is introduced by an excellently clear definition 
of what the compilers mean by ‘“‘ worthy of note ” and “‘ historical 
value,”’ consists of about a hundred houses or groups of houses 
even in the case of Park Terrace a whole street—worthy of pre- 
servation. The buildings date from r2th-century Merton Hall, 
which is, one hopes, safe from even the depredations of some philis- 
tine college, to early 1gth-century houses which are of course ¢very- 
body’s prey. 

Preservation is sometimes considered merely static and non- 
progressive, but a list such as this is a progressive contribution to a 
more beautiful, planned Cambridge. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN SUSSEX 


Sussex ARCHAOLOGICAL Co.tLections. Vol. LXXIX. 1936. 

The latest volume of the Sussex Archeological Society contains 
several articles of interest to architects : Mr. Leslie Scott describes 
the important Roman villa at Angmering which, known since 1819, 
has only recently had careful excavation. The account includes 
plans and photographs and reports on pottery finds. 

The fourth part of Mrs. C. E. D. Davidson-Houston’s detailed 
survey of Sussex monumental brasses deals with parishes alpha- 
betically from Ninfield to Stanmer. There is a short article on 
Sussex taverns in 1636, and a report on the 1937 excavations on 
The Caburn, or Mount Caburn, near Lewes. 


PRIMITIVE HOUSES IN IRELAND 


rHE Royat Soctery OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND. 
Vol. 8. 31 December 1938. 

This number of the Irish Antiquaries’ Journal has in it one useful 
paper for those interested in the development of houses. This is an 
article by Mr. Kevin Danaher on old house types in Oighreacht 
in Chonchubhair, where it is ‘“‘ certain that there are country 
houses still inhabited which are constructed exactly in the same way 
as at the beginning of the Christian era or earlier.’”. The plans and 
photographs of a considerable number of these primitive dwellings 
are given and the various types compared. 


Series 7. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 4Il 


Review of Periodicals 


Artempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the journals received by the Library. None of the 
journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pleased to give information about price and where 


each journal can be obtained. 


Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on 


application to the Librarian 


Normally the journals referred to in this review, all of which are 
in the R.I.B.A. reference library, cannot be borrowed. Members 
are, however, asked to encourage their local public libraries and their 
local society’s library to take us many journals as they can afford ; 
and they are asked, for the convenience of local members, to notify 
the R.I.B.A. of whut journais are known to exist in public or private 
hands in their own neighbourhood. 


SCHOOLS 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws. 1939. 
FP. BR. 
South-West Essex Technical College, Walthamstow, by J. 
Stuart [F.]. 
ARCHITECT AND BurtpING News. 19399. 10 February. 
P. 185. 
School of aviation, Florence, by R. Fagnoni, comprising the 
school, administration building, gymnasium and swimming 
bath, cadets’ lodgings, and aviators’ barracks. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 1939. 6 February. P. 342. 
Technical Museum, Stockholm, by Ragnar Hjorth. 


93 February, 


?. 
Notes on the German Bauhaus, and the Bauhaus exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 


CIVIC 
R.I.B.A. JourRNAL. 1939. 6 February. P. 344. 
Gothenburg Town Hall extension, by Asp!und. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. 1939. January. PP. 24, 30. 
The ** Red House ”’ Hotel, Woking, by Healey E. Mackenzie, 
and the ‘“ Hope and Anchor” Inn, Hanworth, by F. W. 
Mackenzie [L.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (NEW YorRK). 1939. January. 

P. 75- 

Section on restaurants, giving data sheets of sizes for seating, 
bars, serving units, cashier’s desk, and coat hanging. Article 
on controlling elements of design, dealing with general 
accommodation, entrances, signs, windows, stairs, etc., and 
service equipment, air conditioning, acoustics, and lighting. 
A two-level restaurant seating 155, by Bloch & Hesse, a 
five-level restaurant, coffee shop and bar, seating 1,1000, by 
Reiss & Schweizer, and a roadside restaurant seating 70, by 
Raney, are among the schemes illustrated. 


HOSPITALS 
ARCHITECTURAL REviEW. 1939. February. P. 83. 
Buitpinc. 1939. February. P. 7o. 
Government hospital at Haifa, Palestine, by Erich Mendelsohn 
[ F.]. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1939. 26 January. P. 173. 
New gynecological department for Northampton General 
Hospital, by Sir John Brown and A. E. Henson [FF.]. 


Pencit Points (NEw YorK). 1939. January. P. 3 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDIN NEWS. 1939. 
P. 165. 
Obstetrical block, Viipuri Hospital, Finland, by Ragnar 
Ypya. 
SPORTS BUILDINGS 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News. 1939. 10 February. 
P. 196. 


Epsom public baths, by K. M. B. Cross [F.] 
THEATRES AND CINEMAS 


R.1L.B.A. JouRNAL. 1939. 6 February. P. 338. 
Gothenburg Concert Hall, by Nils Eriksson. 


3 February. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD (NEW YORK). 1939. January. 

P. 44. 
A pavilion designed by E. Saarinen, in collaboration with 
Koussevitzky, the conductor, for the Berkshire Symphonic 


Intended for summer 
use, it is without exterior walls The scheme includes an 


Festival at Tanglewood, Massachusetts 


inn, a school, and an open-air theatre. 

L”’EpoqueE (BrussEts). 1938. No. 8 P. 117. 
Building in Marseilles containing three cinemas, with seating 
for 726, 500 and 296 people. 
STUDIOS 

ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorRD (NEW YorK). 1939. January. 

P. 29 

. é )3° . . . . . . 
Fleischer Studios, Miami, for the production of animated 
cartoons. By C. S. Tucker and J. M. Lyell. There is a 
separate sound-recording building 


RELIGIOUS 

ARCHITECTURAL Review. 1939. February. P. 79. 
Article on J. N. Comper, the ecclesiastical architect, by John 
Betjeman. 


HOUSES 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 1939. February. P. 61. 
Timber house near Halland, Sussex, by Serge Chermayeff | F.}. 
Garden architect, Christopher Tunnard 
with photographs and drawings 


Profuselv illustrated 
SoutH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
BURG). 19938. November. P. 426 
Casa Bedo, an _ interesting small house at 


JOHANNEs- 


Waverley. 


Johannesburg, by D. M. Cowin 


FLATS 

R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1939. 6 February. P. 346. 
The Ribershus at Malmo, a large scheme of middle-class fla: 
by Eriksson, Hellden & Welin 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1939. 2 February. P. 213. 
Loughborough Park Estate, Brixton, by Edward Armstrong|[F. |, 
comprising 398 working-class flats of various sizes, a club 
building containing hall and drying rooms, and a smal] 
chapel used as a resting place for coffins. Very fully described 
and illustrated. 
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FARMS 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (NEW YorRK). 1939. january. 
FP. 39. 


Steel panel prefabricated farm buildings in Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, designed by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. Each unit comprises five buildings 
house, barn, chicken house, outdoor pantry, and sanitary 
privy. 
MATERIALS 
ARCHITECTURAL REviEW. 1939. February. P. 100. 
Section on glass in construction and decoration, a well-illustrated 
review of recent developments, by Raymond McGrath [4.] 
Buitpinc. 1939. February. P. 79. 
Data on plastered ceilings, compiled by R. V. Boughton. 
Penci. Pornrs (NEw York). 1939. January. P. 47. 
Drawings and photographs of different types of stonework for 
walls, paying particular attention to texture; and notes on 
factors to be considered in the design of stonework, by A. D. 
Taylor. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 

Buitpinc. 1939. February. P. 60. 
Conversation between R. Myerscough-Walker and Oscar 
Faber on the subject of air-conditioning. 

JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VEN- 

TILATING ENGINEERS. 1939. January. P. 590. 

Note on the progress of experiments in the heating laboratory 
at the Building Research Station, by W. G. Marley. 


HISTORICAL 

ARCHITECTURAL Review. 1939. February. P. 55. 
** Palladio’s Vicenza,” an article by J. Lees-Milne, dealing 
with Palladio’s town palaces and their influence on certain 
Eighteenth-Century English examples. 

Penci. Points (NEW York). 1939. January. P. 11. 
Notes and photographs on post-Bauhaus design in Germany. 
L’ARCHITECTURE (PARIS). 1939. January. P. 1. 
Article by L. Hautecoeur examining a theory of the siting of 
Greek buildings. The method dealt with suggests that from 
certain important viewpoints in a composition there exists a 
mathematical plan relationship between the different elements 
in the composition. The Acropolis is amongst the examples 

analysed. 


AIRPORTS 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. 1939. February. P. go. 
Manchester (Ringway) Airport, by G. Noel Hill [F.j. 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. 1939. February. P. 91. 
Le Bourget airport, Paris, by Georges Labro. 


L’ARCHITECTURE (Paris). 1939. January. P. 33. 
Large aeroplane hangar near Milan, by M. D. Torres. 
A.R.P 


R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1939. 6 February. P. 334. 
Article and diagrams on “ protected spine construction,”’ by 
Norman Davey, dealing with a suggested system of structure 
which will remain stable during aerial attack, afford protection 
to occupants, and can be readily repaired. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpING News. 1939. 10 February. 

P. 194. 

Extract from the report on the Finsbury A.R.P. scheme, 
prepared by Tecton, in collaboration with the Borough 
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Engineer and Dr. Ove Arup. The standardised reinforced 
concrete deep shelter that it describes is illustrated. 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (NEW YoRK). 1939. January. 
P.. 50. 
Article on ** What does Military Design offer the Architecture 
of Peace ? ’—examining A.R.P. ‘‘ not with an eye to building 
shelters in America, but to applying such new design principles 
as may have been evolved to the architectural problems of 
peace.” 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED OF THE ROYAL INCORPORATION 
OF ARCHITECTS IN SCOTLAND. 1939. January. P. 6. 
Article on the town planning of Copenhagen, 1600-1700, by 
F. R. Stevenson. 
GENERAL 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1939. g February. P. 248. 
Building for the C.W.S. at Manchester, by W. A. Johnson 
and J. Cropper [4.]. It serves the dual purpose of warehousing 
and distribution of green fruits, and of fish, game, poultry 


and eggs. 


JouRNAL OF THE RoyAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 1939- 
February. P. 566. 
Paper dealing with the repair of working-class houses, by 
A. Howard Holt. 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorD (NEW YoRK). 1939. January. 
F. 65. 
Article on Architectural opportunities in Public Housing by 
Catherine Bauer, Director of Research and Information, 
U.S. Housing Authority. 
JOURNAL OF ARCHITECTURE OF WASEDA UNIVERSITY. 
1938. December. 
Section illustrating students’ Diploma designs, interesting in 
showing Japan’s architectural modernity. 
LA ConstrucTION MOopERNE (PARIS). 1939. 5 and 12 
February. P. 193. 
Article recording the experience of the architects Pol Abraham 
and Le Méme in dealing with the insulation of buildings 
against variations in temperature, with particular reference to 
their sanatoria at high altitudes. 
BAUMEISTER (MunicH). 1939. January. P. 20. 
Covered landing stage, Lucerne, by A. Meili. 
LinES (MELBOURNE). 1938. 
An annual drawn up by the Students’ Society of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects. It maintains a_ balance 
between humour and seriousness. Chief articles in this num- 
ber are on the Paris Exposition, by John Rowell ; the need 
for co-operation between architects and engineers, by M. H. 
Mussen ; and on the modern approach to landscape architec- 
ture, by W. Newton Green. 
ARCHITEKTURA I Bupownictwo (WARSAW). 1938. 
No. 9. P. 285. 
Illustrated article on the architecture of the Third Reich. 
Forum (BRATISLAVA). 
With the new year Forum, the good monthly journal of 
architecture and the visual arts, and the official organ of the 
Hungarian Society for Science, Literature and Art in 
Czechoslovakia, and of the Society of German Architects in 
Czechoslovakia, has had to give up publication owing to the 
political situation. It is understood that the paper hopes to 
be able to appear again when conditions improve. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1938-1939—VII 


(Including a few retarded entries 


Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 
to or purchased by the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists of reference. 

Any notes which appear in the lists are published without pre- 
judice to a further and more detailed criticism. 

Books presented by publishers for review marked R. 

Books purchased marked P. 

* Books of which there is at least one copy in the Loan Library 


ARCHITECTURE 
NICHOLSON ({Prerer]) 03 : 72 
N—’s Dictionary of the science and practice of architecture, 
building, carpentry, etc. 
New ed. By Edward Lomax and Thomas Gunyon. 
2vols. 40. Lond. [after 1854.] 
Presented by Mr. E. J. W. Hider [F.]. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Inf. file 
Hivcucock (I. R.), junr. o16 : 72 (7: 
American architectural books. A list of books, portfolios and 
pamphlets published in America before 1895 etc. 
Parts I, II. dupl. typescript. 11”. 1938-39 [1939]; 1939. 
Presented by the Author. 
History 
CHANCELLOR (FE. Breresrorp) 72.03 (42.1).025.1 
London recalled. Being a topographical description of the . 
water-colour drawings by W. Alister Macdonald in the Guildhall 
Art Gallery. 
KO". XV 159 pp. + pls. Oxford : 
Blackwell. 1937. £2 2s 


Posthumous. Presented by Lord Wakefield of Hythe. 


CAMBRIDGE PRESERVATION SOCIETY 72.03 (42.59 C 

A Survey of existing buildings in Cambridge considered worthy 
of preservation etc. 

pam. 8}”. Cambridge : U.P. 1938. 3d. R. 

Prerrit (Sir W. M. FLINDERS) 72.032.2 

Egyptian architecture. (British School of Archeology in Egypt. 

gf”. xii + 95 pp. xxxiv pls. Lond. : 

Quaritch. 1938. 7s. 6d. R. 


Warp (W. H.) 72.034 (44 
*The Architecture of the renaissance in France. 

end ed. 2 vols. ia. 80. Lond. 1926. 

Another copy, formerly belonging to Sir John W. Simpson [P.P.]. 


Presented by Mr. F. W. knight |F.|. 


AbpbIsON (AGNES) 72.036.4 
Romanticism and the Gothic revival. 
84” 187 pp. New York: Richard R. Smith. 


OO .- xi 
1938. ros.) ER. 


GyOrGyI (DENEs), editor 20 
*Uj Magyar épitoémiivészet [mew Hungarian architecture]. [By 
3 authors.} (Magyar Miivészeti Konyvek series, 1.) 

12”. Budapest. 1935. 
To Loan Library. 
[Vol. ii.] By G— D—, Hirt Dezsoé, v. Irsy Laszl6, and 

Kozma Lajos. (Magyar Miivészeti Konyvek series, ii. 
12”. Budapest: Istvan. 1938. 
—Both presented by M. Vago Jozsef |Hon. Corr. Mem.]. 


79 .(< ‘ 
72.0360.6 4 


VAGO (J6zSEF) 72.036.6 (439 B) 
ke . ie 
*Budapest miivészi ujjaépitése [artistic reconstruction of B—}]. 

Magyar Miivészeti Konyvek se) 

i ae Budapest. 1936. 


Presented the Auth Hon. Corr. Mem.]. 
To Loan Library. 
72.036.6 (44) : 92 LC 
Li: Corbusier, pseud., and Jeannerer (P.) 
(Euvre compléte 1934-1938. Max Bill, ed Textes par Le C 
[Eng. trans. by A. J. Dakin 
b. gi 113”. 175 pp. Ziirich 
Girsberger. 1939. (£1 5s.) P. 
VAGO (JOzsur) 72.036.6 : 711.4 
Varosokon keresztiil Lown architecture 
g} 193 pp pls sudapest sir6 Miklés. 1930. 
Presented by the Author |Hon. Corr. Mem.}. 
DRAWING 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 72 064 


{and other kinds of drawing]. (1.C.S. 


Geometrical drawing 
Reference Library 

Reprint 80. Lond. 1913 

Presented by Mr. W. Eaton. 


Inf. file 
CounaGut (P. & DPD.) and Co.. publ 72.064 :92 G 
Memorial exhibition of the work of F. L. M. Griggs. 


pam. 9”. Lond. 1939. R. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICI 
Creswe.i (H. B.) MS. 
Che Honeywood file. 72.08 
MS. 10 1929 
MS 
The Honevwood settlement 72.08. 
MS. 10”. 1930 
MS 
ago v. Swillerton and ‘Toomer 72.083.25 
MS. Oo. 1G29-30. 
Ill presented by the Author |F.]. 
Ihe Honeywood file 72.08 
Reprint 3 Lond. 193t.. (7s. 6d.) —P. 
for Loan Library. 
LAX'TON 

Suilders’ price book 193 P. 'T. Walters, ed. 

1938. 10s. 6a... P. 
BUILDID lyP! 
Civ! 

VAGO (JOzser), architect 725.11 (00).064 
Etudes pour le palais de la Société des Nations etc. From 

Architecture d’Aujourd’hui urnal, No. 8 (Nov.). 
12} ; ir. pp. Joulogne-sur-Seine 193!. 


Also plo., bearing MS. title The League of Nations Palace. 


Architect grog@i, C. fand others], containing 9 loose plates ; also 
> loose plates from Etudes inserted in this portfolio : see DRAWINGS. 
Presented by M. Vago [Hon. Corr; Mem.]}. 

725.11 (496.11 A 


*Palais de la Grande Assemblée Nationale de Turquie. Ankara. 
folding pl. n.p. [1a3—.] 
Presented by M. Vago (2). 


10%". 23 pp. 
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JOURNAL OF 
ANKARA: PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
[Competition. Assessors’ report (Ivar Tengbom, W. M. Dudok, 
and Howard Robertson). | 
13”. 1938. 
Presented by Mr. Howard Robertson | F.]. 
Roserts (H. D.) 
A History of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. e/c. 
i’. ‘xvi 224 pp. pls. Lond.: Country Life. 
1939. £1 1s. R. 
44 V 725.171 (44 V) T 
Texte par P— G—. Dessins 


yf 


725.171 (42.25 B 


GILLE (PHILIPPE) 725.171 
Versailles et les deux ‘Trianons. 
et relevés par Marcel Lambert. 


2 vols. fo. Tours. 1899-1900. (£4 10s. FP. 


x MS. 

Wricutr (R. K.) 725.213 
The Small shopfront. (Thesis for Final Examination, Dec. 

typescript, Repr. of D., and Phot. 10}”. 1938. 

Presented by the Author. 


MS 

FAIRWEATHER (G. H.) 725.511 : 618 

Maternity hospitals. ‘Their attendant services and organisation. 
(Thesis for Final Examination, Dec. 

typescript, Repr. of D. and Repr. of Phot. 13”. 1938. 

Presented by the Author. 


MS. 
725-519-2 
(Thesis for Final Examination, July. 


Evans (W. H.) 
Operating theatres. 


typescript, Ink D. and Phot. 13”, bound as ob. 8” 13". 
1938 
SCHINKEL ( ) 725.822.93 : 793 


Sammlung von theater-decorationen. 
New ed. ob. fo. Potsdam. 


1849. (£5.) P. 


N.S.D.A.P. 
The Hitler Youth Centres etc. 


GERMANY: REICHSJUGENDFUHRUNG DER 
Die Heime der Hitler-Jugend etc. 
( Text in five languages. 


ob. 93” 9”. [Berlin. 193—.| 
Das Jugendgelande. 
ended. 1137”. n.p. 1939. 
Das Klein-heim der Hitler-Jugend. 
113”. n.p. [1938 or —39.] 
Werkhefte fiir den heimbau der Hitler-Jugend. 
Vol. i. ob. 93” 124”. Leipzig. [1937.] 


Presented by the Fithrung. 


LEE (GorDON) 5: 
The School gymnasium. (Thesis for Final Examination, Dec.) 
typescript, Ink D., and Repr. of Ph. 13”. 1938. 

Presented by the Author. 


J 


PAINE (C. E.) 
The World’s longest bridge span. 
Francisco. | 


725-95 (73 SF) 

{Golden Gate Bridge, San 
From Smithsonian Institution, Report for 1937. 

pam. 94”. Washington. 1938. 

Presented by the Author. 
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(RELIGIOUS) 
WestLakE (H. F.) 
*Westminster Abbey. 
of St. Peter, Westminster. 


726.71 (42.13 


The church, convent, cathedral and college 


2 vols. 13”. Lond. 1923. 
Presented by Mr. E. 7. W. Hider |F.]. 
To Loan Library. 

(EDUCATIONAL) 
MS 
727.1.093.8 
(Thesis for Final Examination, 


PERRYER (H. R. D.) 
The Design of open-air schools. 
Dec.) 
typescript, Pencil D. (coloured), Ph., and Repr.of Ph. 13”. 1938. 
Presented by the Author. 
MS. 
Buck (BERNARD) 727,112.21 
The Site requirements, planning and equipment of nursery 
Thesis for Final Examination, Dec.) 
typescript, Ink D. and Repr. of Ph. 12}”. 1938. 
Presented by the Author. 


SC hools. 


Hamuin (Tatsor [F.]) 
Some European architectural libraries. — eéc. 
Q".. “Mix 110 pp. + pls. New York : 
Columbia U.P. 1939. 15s. P. 
Domestic) 
BouMPHREY (GEOFFREY) 728+-711 
Your house and mine. 


27.8 : 026]72 (4) 


8)’. xvi+253 pp.+pls. Lond.: Geo. Allen & Unwin. 
1938. 15s. R. 
Srorrs (Lewis), junr., editor 728 


The Key to your new home. 
houses. 

124”. 128 pp. New York: 
BouLton (EK. H. B.) 
*Timber houses. 

1937: 


A primer of liveable and practical 


Stackpole. [1938.] (15s.) R. 


7s. 6d. Tivo extra copies presented by the Author, 


M.c., M.A. To Loan Library. 
HrEGEMANN (WERNER) 728.1 : 711.58 
City planning housing. Ruth N. Anshen, ed. 
* Vol. ii of text : Political economy and civic art. 
9g’. New York: Archl. Bk. Pubg. Co. 1937. (16s.) R. 


To Loan Library. 

Hraures (H. C.) and Kirsy (C. H.) 728.3 293 
Housing finance in Great Britain. etc. 

84” Lond. : Franey. 


84". xii 107 pp. 1938. 7s. 6d. R. 


Crarts, Firrincs 
ANDERSON (M. D.) 
Animal carvings in British churches. 
72”. x+o9g pp. Camb.: U.P. 1938. 5s. R. 
ALLIED ARTS AND ARCH A OLOGY 
Stupio, publ. 
* Decorative art 1939. 


729.9.045.042 


The Studio year book. C. G. Holme, ed. 
1939. 10s. 6d. P. To Loan Library. 
Réemusat (G. DE C.) 7.03 (59) 

Les Arts de I’Indochine. 
10}”. 23 pp.-+ pls. Paris: 


Editions d’Art et 
d@ Histoire. > 


1938. (5s.) 


Attendances at the Dinner 


The following were present at the Annual Dinner. 

At the high table : 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel (President, R.1.B.A.) ; His Excellency 
the Chinese Ambassador ; the Right Hon. Lord Maugham, P.C.. 
K.C. (The Lord High Chancellor) ; the Hon. C. T. te Water, 
B.A., LLJB. (High Commissioner of the Union of South Africa 


the Right Hon. the Earl of Bessborough, P.C., G.C.M.G. | Hon.F.} : 
the Right Hon. the Countess of Bessborough ; the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Iddesleigh, M.A.; the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Iddesleigh : the Right Hon. Lord Macmillan, P.C., G.C.V.O.. K.G.: 
the Right Hon. the Viscount Esher, M.B.E. [Hon.A.] : the Right 
Hon. the Viscount Dawson of Penn, P.C., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
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K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P. ; the Right Hon. Sir John Anderson, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., M.P. (The Lord Privy Seal) ; 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, K.C.I.E., R.A., Hon. LL.D., F.S.A. (Presi- 
dent, The Royal Academy of Arts). 

The general company included :— 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A. (Lvpl.), M.T.P.I. (Vice- 
President, R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. Patrick Abercrombie ; Mr. James R. 
Adamson (Vice-President, R.I.B.A.) ; Mr. A. F. B. Anderson, 
S.A.D.G. ; Mr. Laurence Angus ; Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.C. (Hon. 
Secretary R.I.B.A.) ; Col. A. M. O. Anwyl-Passingham, O.B.E. ; 
Mr. A. R. Astbury, C.S.I., C.1.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. ; Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, Hon.M.Arch.(Lypl.). 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Bain ; Mr. F. G. Baker (Chief Clerk, R.I.B.A.); 
Mrs. F. G. Baker; Capt. Richard Barry ; Prof. F. C. Bartlett, 
M.A., F.R.S. ; Mr. H. Berry, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.1.Struct.E., L.C.C. 
(Chairman, the Town Planning and Building Regulation Com- 
mittee, L.C.C.) ; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest C. Bewlay ; Mr. W. J. E. 
Binnie, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. (President, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers) ; Mr. Eric L. Bird (Technical Editor and Secretary, 
Public Relations Committee, R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. Eric L. Bird ; Mr. 
H. Chalton Bradshaw, C.B.E., Hon.M.Arch. (Lvpl.) (Secretary, 
the Royal Fine Art Commission) ; Mr. G. H. Braund ; Sir Charles 
Bressey, C.B., C.B.E. (President, the Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion) ; Sir Edward E. Bridges, K.C.B., M.C. (Secretary of the 
Cabinet and of the Committee of Imperial Defence) ; Mr. Rupert 
Brown, F.S.I.; Mr. J. C. C. Bruce (President, the Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society) ; Mrs. J. C. C. Bruce ; Mr. H. B. 
Bryant (Secretary, the Building Industries’ National Council) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy V. Burnett. 

Mr. Edward J. Carter, B.A. (Cantab.) (Librarian and Editor, 
R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. Edward J. Carter ; Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Cathcart ; 
Mr. Leslie A. Chackett ; Mr. F. L. Charlton (President, the West 
Yorkshire Society of Architects) ;Mrs. F. L. Charlton ; Sir George 
Chrystal, K.C.B. (Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Health) ; 
Mr. E. Graham Clark, M.C., B.Sc. (Secretary, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers) ; Mr. Romilly B. Craze ; Mr. Kenneth M. B. 
Cross, M.A. (Cantab.) ; Mr. L. A. Culliford, F.S.I. ; Mr. Ewart G. 
Culpin, M.T.P.I., J.P. (the Right Hon. the Chairman, the London 
County Council) ; Mr. W. T. Curtis. 

Mr. W. G. Davies (President, the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society of Architects and Surveyors) ; Mrs. W. G. Davies ; 
the Rev. E. E. Dorling, F.S.A. ; Sir Patrick Duff, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
J.P. (Secretary, H.M. Office of Works) ; Mr. J. S. Duncan, C.B.E. 
Acting High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia) ; 
tol. R. Dunsmore, T.D. 

Mr. J. Murray Easton ; 
Whittaker Ellis. 

Mr. H. A. Fairhead, Mr. Ewart W. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. 
Fletcher, Mr. William A. Ford, Mr. W. H. Forsdike (President, 
the Institute of Builders), Mr. J. H. Forshaw, M.C., M.A., B.Arch. 
Lvpl.) ; Mr. C. S. Freeman. 

M. Albert Gallousser; Mr. John Gedge ; Mr. George Gee ; 
Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs, M.T.P.I. ; Mr. W. F. Gibson (President, the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers); Mr. G. 
Hastwell Grayson, M.A. (Cantab.) (Chairman, Oxford Society of 
Architects) ; Miss Grayson; Mr. H. G. Griffin, C.B.E. [Hon.A.] 
Secretary, the Council for the Preservation of Rural England) ; 
Mr. W. H. Gunton, F.S.I. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A. (Oxon.) ; Mr. H. Austen Hall and 
guest; Mr. William J. Hall, F.S.I.; Mr. Edward I. Halliday ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Hamp; Mr. Ernest T. G. Hancock ; Mr. 
Thomas H. H. Hancock ; Mr. Henry Harris ; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Haslam ; Major E. R. Hatfield, D.S.O.; Mr. Everard Haynes, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Elcock ; Mrs. 


B.A. (Oxon.) (Secretary, the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education) ; Mrs. Everard Haynes; Mr. F. S. Cameron Head, 
B.A. ; Mr. Leonard C. Hill ; Mr. Ronald F. Hill ; Lady Hodder- 


Williams ; Mr. Charles H. Holden, Hon.Litt.D.; Mr. R. M. 
Holland-Martin, C.B., F.S.A. [Hon.A.] (President, the Architecture 
Club) ; Mr. G. J. Howling (Editor, The Builder) ; Sir Rupert B. 
Howorth, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Clerk to the Privy Council) ; Mr. J. S. 
Hunter ; Mr. R. W. Hunter. 

Mr. Gilbert S. Inglefield. 
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Mr. G. A. Jellicoe ; Capt. P. J. Johnston-Saint, M.A., F.R.S.. 
F.S.A. (Scot.) ; the Rev. Dr. J. D. Jones, C.H. (President of the 
Evangelical Free Church Council) ; Mr. P. H. Jowett, A.R.C.A. 
(Principal, the Royal College of Art). 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Kenyon; Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, 
O.B.E.; Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [Hon.A.R.C.A.]; Mr. Guy 
Knowles ; Mr. L. W. Knowles. 


Mr. D. M. Laird ; Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, C.V.O., M.A. (Secretary, 
the Royal Academy of Arts) ; Mr. G. Quine Lay, B.A. Hon.Arch. 
(Lond.) ; Mr. Hugh Lett, C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. (President, 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England) ; Mr. Hubert Lidbetter 
Chairman, R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education). 


Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A. (Oxon.) (Secretary, R.I.B.A.) ; Lady 
MacAlister ; Mr. F. W. MacKenzie ; Miss A. B. Mackie ; Col. 
D. C. McLagan, D.S.O.; Sir Eric Maclagan, C.B.E., F.S.A. 
[Hon.A.] (Director, the Victoria and Albert Museum) ; Col. S. 5S. 


Mallinson ; Sir William J. Mallinson, Bt., J.P. ; Mr. Waldo Mait- 
land; Mr. G. E. Marfell, B.A. (Oxon.) (Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Exhibition Committee) ; Mrs. G. E. Marfell; Mr. R. Lawrence 
Marsh, M.Sc., F.C.A. ; Mr. H. C. Mason, O.B.E. ; Mr. and Mrs. 
D. O. Mathews ; Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm W. Matts ; Mr. Edward 
Maufe, A.R.A., M.A. (Oxon.) ; Mrs. Edward Maufe ; Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule, D.S.O., M.C.; Mrs. H. P.G. Maule ; Capt. Fred May ; 
Sir William Milner, Bt., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A. ; Mr. A. H. Moberly, 
M.A. (Cantab.) (Vice-President, R.1.B.A. Mrs. A. H. Moberly ; 
Lt.-Co!. Sir Thomas Moore, C.B.E., M.P. [Hon.A.] ; Mr. Evan 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Mountain. 

Mr. William G. Newton, M.C., M.A.(Oxon. 
Newton. 

Mr. W. Scotter Owen, M.A.Arch.(Mancr.), 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Peake ; Mr. I. C. Perrott ; 


Mrs. William G. 


F.S.1. 
Sir Robert H. 


Pickard, F.R.S., D.Sc., Ph.D. (Vice-Chancellor, the University of 
London) ; Mr. C. W. Pike (President, the Wessex Society of Archi- 
tects) ; the Hon. the Lady Moyra Ponsonby; Mr. Andrew N. 


Prentice. 

Mr. Verner O. Rees (President, the Architectural Association) ; 
Mrs. Verner O. Rees; Mr. K. C. Rees Reynolds, F.S.I. ; Mr. 
R. A. F. Riding ; Mr. A. Leonard Roberts (President, the Hamp- 
shire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association) ; Mrs. A. Leonard 
Roberts ; the Right Hon. Lord Rockley, P.C., G.B.E.; Mr. E. 
Russell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingalton Sanders ; Mr. Archibald Scott, M.B.E. : 
Mr. Evelyn Shaw, C.V.O., Hon.LL.D. [Hon.A.] (Secretary, the 
Commissioners of 1851 Exhibition) ; Mr. H. Nevil Smart, C.M.G., 


O.B.E. ; Miss B. N. Solly (Secretary, the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society) ; Mr. W. R. Spence, C.B.E. ; Mr. C. D. Spragg (Assistant 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. Mr. W. P. Steel (Assistant Librarian, 


R.1.B.A.) ; Councillor Miss Mary Stewart ; Miss Barbara Sullivan ; 
Mr. Basil M. Sullivan, C.I.E., O.B.E., A.M.T.P.I. 

Mr. Michael J. Tapper, M.C.; Mrs. Michael J. Tapper ; Mr. 
Sydney Tatchell (Chairman, the Architects’ Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom) ; Mr. H. Tatham ; Mr. J. M. Theobald, 
P.P.S.1., M.1.Struct.E. (President, the Building Industries’ National 
Council) ; Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., Hon.LL.D. (Past Presi- 
dent, R.1.B.A.) ; Mr. Norman P. Thomas ; Mr. Richard Thorburn ; 
Mr. G. Mackenzie Trench, O.B.E.; Mrs. G. Mackenzie Trench ; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Tyler. 

Sir Harry Vanderpant [Hon.A.] ; 

Councillor A. Douglas Waite, J.P. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Venning. 
the Worshipful the Mayor of 


St. Marylebone) ; Sir Jonah Walker-Smith, M.P., M.Inst.C.E., 
F.S.I1. [Hon.A.| (Director, the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers) ; Major F. A. Wallis, M.C. (President, the 
London Master Builders’ Association Mr. N. O. Waumsley, 
P.A.S.I.; Mr. E. Berry Webber; the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster ; Mr. Pembroke Wicks, C.B.E., LL.B. (Registrar, 
the Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom) : 
Mr. Edwin Williams, M.A., B.Arch. (Lvpl.) ; Mrs. Edwin Willimas ; 


Mr. W. L. Wood (Editor, The Architect and Building News) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Grey Wornum ; Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E.., 
M.A.Arch. (Mancr.) [Hon.A.R.C.A.| ; Mrs. J. Hubert Worthington ; 
Mr. H. Myles Wright ; and representatives of the National and the 
Professional Press. 
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Correspondence 


RECENT SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE 


164 Beechwood Avenue, 
Bogota, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
21.1.3G9 
ack, 6.2.39 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—The very excellent report published in 
the JOURNAL under the above title, with its keen appre- 
ciation of the culture and taste of that remarkable 
nation, Sweden, as seen in its planning and building, 
was marred most unfortunately by one short paragraph 
wherein the writer revealed at once a misunderstanding 
of an important outlet of Swedish natioral taste, the 
treatment of historic architecture, and, more generally, 
a misconception of that science and the reasons for its 
practice. 

The statement that ‘‘ Good living conditions for all 
appear to them more desirable than the preservation 
of outworn if beautiful buildings * evidently is intended 
to mean that where in Sweden a scheme for the provision 
of good living accommodation clashes in some way 
with a scheme for the preservation of an historic building, 
the latter is sacrificed. Obviously this is a_ wild 
generalisation, probably not meant to be taken literally, 
but even as a vague description of Swedish public 
opinion as applied to this subject it is quite false. Your 
contributor, like so many visitors to Sweden, seems to 
have arrived there with his eyes already focused to 
observe a particular set of conditions which he knew, 
or thought he knew, to exist, and has not raised them to 
observe what lay beyond ; a perfectly legitimate pro- 
cedure, and one for which nobody would blame him 
had he not ventured in his report to allude to the very 
thing which lay just outside his carefully set focus. 
The pity is that it never occurred to him that Sweden 
in the realm of caring for historic buildings is just as 
much a leader to the rest of Europe as in the other 
phases of architecture with which he deals. This 
science has had a very interesting process of develop- 
ment in Sweden, freed, as has been the Swedish 
Romantic Revival, from the vulgar elements which 
have interfered with its progress in our own country, 
and to-day occupies an important place both in the 
practice of town planning and in the enlightened public 
opinion which has made that practice possible. 

In Stockholm alone, a city not rich in old work, there are 
some good examples of its operation ; apart from the recent 
restoration of Storkyrkan and its medieval woodwork and the 
treatment of the House of Parliament to which your con- 
tributor referred there is the scheme for the complete retention 
of “ Staden mellan Broarna,” the mediaeval portion of the 
city. Here as much work as is in any way valuable is being 


preserved as a record of how the city housed itself in its earlier 
days. 


This operation, which involves the always. ticklish 





problem of how to clean out slums without clearing them, is 
being carried out by the careful removal of shoddy accretions 
at the rear added from time to time as the old city grew 
without expanding its area, so that when the work is finished 
the district will give a reasonable impression of its planners’ 
original intentions. Most important, too, the plan, which is 
of highly significant being retained for the same 
purpose, complete. 


form, is 


It is in the interpretation of this purpose that your con- 
tributor has gone wrong, as an examination of the work just 
referred to, not to speak of the methods of H.M. Office of 
Works in our own country, would have made clear to him. 
Old buildings and town plans are not preserved because of 
their beauty or on account of someone’s sentimental attach- 
ment to them, though these factors are often used afterwards 
to obtain money to pay for the work, but for exactly the same 
reason as the Codex Sinaiticus is put into the British Museum 
instead of being torn up together with last week’s old news- 
papers. 

The area which came under the Stockholm planning com 
petition to which your contributor refers did not contain any 
buildings of historic value, nor was its plan, though carried 
out during the eighteenth century, in any way typical of its 
period ; hence its ready subjection to replanning. Had the 
area been of historic importance your contributor may rest 
assured that the competitors’ instructions would have contained 
not a few extra restrictions. 

Symptoms of a very deeply seated movement to retain all 
possible examples of the nation’s past life are in great evidence 
up and down the country, and it would be hard to find an old 
building of any value at all which has not received or is not 
receiving treatment from either private or public interests. 
This is especially true of the many prosperous market towns, 
which. incidentally, are at least as close to the backbone of 
the nation as the capital or Géteborg. Besides the retention 
and consolidation of buildings in situ and their sympathetic 
treatment in the matter of settings there is the establishment 
of open-air folk museums containing collections of re-erected 
houses, and the encouragement of the wearing of peasant dress 
and the fostering of local culture. This is not to be confused 
with the arts and crafts movement in our own country, with 
which it has little in common. It is the natural desire to 
develop in the minds of the lower, and especially the agri- 
cultural, sections of the community a sense of their dignity 
which has given rise to this movement, which goes hand in 
hand with the development of industry and the all-round 
improvement in the general standards of living all over the 
country. From this point of view alone it is absurd to suggest 
that one or other of these various objectives is the ‘‘ most 
desirable.’’ Sweden realises that it needs all its manifold 
resources, developed to their maximum capacity, in order to 
maintain and increase its position as an intelligent, enlightened 
and cultured land. 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDERIC R. STEVENSON [A.]| 
Department of Town Planning, 
Columbia University, New York 
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The author of the article referred to writes : 


I am sorry that on the evidence of one short and perhaps 
casually worded paragraph Mr. Stevenson should conclude that | 
wished to ignore the Swedish outlook on historic architecture and. 
what is worse, that I approve the disregarding by a nation ot 
its historic cultural basis. I do nothing of the kind, and he 
will find in a description of the new Technical Museum at 
Stockholm in the current JouRNAL my approval of the policy 

apparently common to all Swedish museums—of displaying 
a succession of objects “* from the earliest obtainable up to those 
of the present day.” As he points out, this endeavour to educate 
the public in the part which their culture plays in a gradually 
developing national civilisation is extended into the architectural 
field. But nevertheless I do maintain that my two principal remarks 
in this connection are strictly true, namely : ** The Swedes appear 
to be unhampered by sentimental attachment to the antique” (1 
now italicise one word in order to emphasise it), and ** Good living 
conditions for all appear to them more desirable than the preservation 
of outworn, if beautiful, buildings ’’ (again the italics are new). 
I had hoped to point the moral for this country, where sentimental 
attachment to the antique seems to find more favour than the 
encouragement of a living contemporary architecture (against a 
historic background) which should have as a first aim the creation of 
** good living conditions for all.’ I am indebted to Mr. Stevenson 
for giving me the opportunity to do so, and also for his account of 
the consideration that historic culture receives in Sweden. I heartily 
endorse his last sentence. 


REGISTRATION 
10 Gray’s Inn Place, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.i 
8.2.39 
To the Editor, JouURNAL R.1.B.A. 

Smr,—I have read with much interest the JOURNAL note 
in the issue of the 6th inst., and I fully endorse your appeal 
to members of the Royal Institute to make themselves fully 
acquainted with the provisions of the Registration Acts. 

I have taken some trouble to inform myself of these pro- 
visions, and it occurs to me that the JOURNAL note might be 
misleading to uninformed members when it suggests that 
whilst the Registration Council controls the entry to the 
profession it has “the further responsibility of striking off 
the Register those who are judged to be unworthy to remain 
upon it.” Is this really so? 

Am I not right in thinking that the Registration Council 
is bound to put upon the Register any member of the R.I.B.A. 
and furthermore has no power to remove from the Register 
any architect unless it can be shown that such architect has 
either committed a criminal offence or has been guilty of 
‘disgraceful conduct”? What the statutory expression 
* disgraceful conduct’ means may, I suggest, fall to be 


judicially decided at some future time, and I believe I am right 


in thinking that penal clauses are construed strictly in favour 
of the accused. 

If so, would mere ‘* unworthiness ” 
a man to be struck off the Register ? 

With respect I think it is of great importance that the 
profession and the public should clearly understand the 
difference between the standard of conduct enforceable 
against a member of the R.I.B.A. on the one hand, and the 
greater latitude which the Registration Council is unfortu- 
nately compelled to allow to registered architects as such. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES Woopwarp [A.]| 


be enough to enable 
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SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF AN 


PRACTICE 


\RCHITECT’S 
6 Gray's Inn Place, 

: 8.2. 39 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A , 

Dear Sir,—The paper read by Mr. Redfern on Monday. 
when perused in the JOURNAL, will no doubt give some mem- 
bers serfously to think of many dangers, probably hitherto 
mercifully hidden, arising from the business side of an archi- 
tect’s practice. 

Not only in the paper but in the discuss’on afterwards it 
may be that an undue stress was laid, and rightly so by the 
reader, on the care to be taken by an architect to avoid 
allegations of breach of contract being made against him. 

I would prefer to put the study of law as strictly applied to 
practice on a higher plane, that in so doing the architect 
may be the better qualified to give his client better service : 
for instance, a sporting chance in a light and air matter may 
result in nominal damages with a net gain to the client of a 
well-lighted floor. 

Lord Atkin some years ago suggested that young men, 
before embarking on any career, should be given opportunity 
to master the rudiments of law so as to make them better citi- 
zens, and a long correspondence in The Times followed ; on 
this analogy such as have the aptitude may with advantage 
io their clients make themselves acquainted with the statutes 
referred to by Mr. Redfern and go even further. 

There is, however, one thing of consequence, apart from 
law, within the reach of all, and so far as J can remember, 
it was well said by MacKinnon, L.J.. some years ago: ‘ If 
litigants who come into our courts had taken pains to say 
in their correspondence exactly what they meant ; to say it 
in good and comprehensible English, and by that I mean 
such language as Dr. Johnson would have used, there would 
be very little work to be 
The dictation and 
instead of the 
of course, 


done in our commercial courts.” 
typing of letters of grave consequence 
personal drafting and writing of them was, 
a temptation to which the late Doctor was not 
subjected ; however, the suggestion may be salutary, and its 
present point is found in the contract form of 1931. There 
the words * Act of Bankruptcy ” are found in inverted commas, 
and I venture to suggest that had these marks been omitted. 
due no doubt to error, the judiciary would have no difficulty 
on occasion arising in construing Act of Bankruptcy as applied 
to a company and apart from its statutory definition. 

In this same connection, and having regard to the 1936 
form of contract for local authorities, is not a bankruptcy 
clause against a local government body rather a redun- 
dancy ? It may be that this will be considered in further 
revision. In the matter of copyright damages, which Mr. 
Redfern mentioned as 3.9 per cent., there was a recent case 
where the Institute scale would have yielded £52, and the 
learned judge assessed the damages at 100 guineas; the 
subject was infringement by the use of a blue print design 
for a shop front. Another point which one might mention 
is a common recital in a party wall award, *‘ That the wall is 
adequate and sufficient for the purposes of the adjoining 
owner,” a seemly paragraph when the architect has satisfied 
himself as to its truth, but if it stood hidden behind panelling 
or plaster, incapable at the time of the award of inspection, can 
it be wondered why the trustful architect 
mulcted in £500 damages for negligence. 

I am, dear Sir, faithfuliy yours, 
W. E. Watson [F.] 


found himself 
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KENT’S DRAWINGS FOR THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Fairmount, 
Philadelphia 
20.1. 39 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. J 

Dear Str,—You are very kind to send me the JOURNAL of 
the Institute with your paper on the new drawings by William 
Kent, and I appreciate the handsome acknowledgment you 
have made to my earlier publication. Naturally I find the 
article of great interest, and I am happy indeed that the new 
material does not seriously upset anything I wrote. 

As you say, the shape of the House of Commons in plans 
\, B, CG and E does not conform with the shape in the general 
plans transmitted 20 August 1739, but only with the pencilled- 
in alteration on it. Nevertheless, I believe both these general 
plans and the House of Commons plans were the ones trans- 
mitted 20 August, as the letter of that date states that the 
latter were “ other plans ”’ for the Commons, and thus could 
have differed in shape, any necessary adjustments being made, 
as indicated by the pencilled lines. No doubt you are right 
that the general plans must have been made some days 
before their transmission and prior to the preparation of the 
alternates for the House of Commons. 

Sincerely yours, 
FiskE KimBauw | Hon. Corr. Mem.| 
SURVEY OF LONDON—ST. PANCRAS, 
The London Survey Committee, 
Lancaster House, 
St. James's, S.W.t 


9-2. 39 


PART III 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

DEAR Sir,—One of the difficulties in carrying out a compre- 
hensive study of so wide an area as South St. Pancras, which 
will be covered by Part III of the above Survey, lies in finding 
out what records of the district already exist, apart from those 
listed in the Architectural and ‘Topographical Index at the 
R.I.B.A. 

The area, which extends from Park Street, Camden Town, 
in the north to Tavistock and Woburn squares and the Found- 
ling site in the south, and from Albany Street in the west to 
Gray’s Inn Road in the east, comprises monuments such as 
Fitzroy Square, St. James’s Church, University College, the 
Foundling Estate, Euston Station and the new St. Pancras 
Church, and must have attracted a considerable number of 
architectural draughtsmen from time to time. I should there- 
fore be very glad to hear from anyone who may have surveyed 
or sketched any of the principal monuments or the smaller 
houses in the surrounding streets who would be ready to place 
his records at the disposal of the committee for the purposes 
of the above volume. 

Yours faithfully, 
Percy W. Lovett, 
Secretary 
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CHE R.I.B.A. CATALOGUE 
The following two letters on the catalogue have been 
received, in addition to those published in previous JOURNALS. 


From Mr. Arundell Esdaile, Secretary, British Museum 


The R.I.B.A. is to be congratulated on the publication of 
the subject index which completes the catalogue of its library, 
and reveals the surprising wealth and range of the Institute’s 
collections. Such headings as Monumental Brasses or Small 
Country Houses will find themselves provided with a working 
bibliography ; while the alphabetical index of counties and 
places under the heading England is extraordinarily full and 
rich, 

The system of decimal classification will at first confuse the 
reader who has not encountered this system in other libraries ; 
he has to remember that each number is divided and sub- 
divided by ten, so that 449 precedes 45. But a little attention 
to the introduction, with patience and use of the index, will 
soon clear up his confusion. 

One criticism occurs: the entries consist of author’s name 
and date, but not the title of the book. The subheadings often 
are guide enough to the nature of the title and the date is of 
high value. But titles in abridged form might well have been 
added; the extra cost in printing might have been sub- 
stantially reduced by omission of the quite useless, and, indeed, 
actively worrying, repetitions of the headings and subheadings. 

But it is the completion of one of the R.I.B.A.’s greatest 
services to the architectural profession and by no means to 
the profession alone. I repeat that the Institute is to be 
warmly congratulated upon it. 


From Mr. 
1939 

Those of us who use the R.I.B.A. library constantly must 
always be grateful to Mr. Grey Wornum for providing an 
environment of unobtrusive efficiency. We have perhaps 
taken this quality too much for granted. We may even have 
become by use accustomed to the courteous, unobtrusive 
efficiency which never fails us also in the work of the staff. 
It is therefore all the more pleasing that the publication of 
the second volume provides this occasion for congratulating 
ourselves on the possession of a library, a personnel, and, 
last but not least, a benefactor, to whose happy conjunction 
we owe this splendid catalogue. 


Arnold Silcock | F.\, Henry Florence Bursar, 


In distinctive format, clarity, and comprehensiveness it 1s 
a worthy helpmeet to this, the greatest of architectural libra- 
ries, whose “ word association”? for me is ‘* unobtrusive 
efficiency.” 

The catalogue, now completed, should have a universal 
welcome, for it is low in price, high in its standard of faultless- 
ness, and the most indispensable of guides for practising 
architects, scholars and students all over the world. 

May they buy it now ard use it often. 
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Notes 


L.C.c. TEACHER IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
APPOINTMENT VACANT 

Full-time master of Architectural History, Architectural 
Drawing and Design and General Drawing required at 
Hammersmith School of Building and Arts and Crafts, W.12. 
lo work mostly in junior building school, although expected 
to teach in evening school and assist with other school activities. 
Salary, Burnham technical scale (London). Forms from 
Education Office (T.1), County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope), to be returned by 27 February. Can- 
vassing disqualifies. 


R.I.B.A. GOLFING SOCIETY 


There must be many members who are unaware that the 
Golfing Society has been an active and enthusiastic group for 
some time, and the four meetings each year bring together 
architects from all over the country to play in the competitions. 

At the last meeting of the 1938 season, held at Royal Wimble- 
don Golf Club on 21 September, the following officers anc 
committee were elected for 1939 : 

President : Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. R.A., P.P. 

Committee : Captain and Hon. ‘Treasurer, R. B. Selby [.1.], 
Dover Street, W.1 ; Messrs. W. H. Ansell [F.], J. A. Slater | 
and W. E. Watson [/.]. 

Hon. Secretaries: W. R. F. Fisher [4.], 4 Ridgmount Street, 
W.C.1 (Mus. 5091) ; H. St. John Harrison [F.], 5 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 (Cha. 7873). 

Meetings for 1939 are to be held at the following clubs : 

Wednesday, 19 April. St. George’s Hill. (The Selby 
Cup). 


46 
F.), 


Wednesday, 7 June.  Hartsbourne Manor. The 
Captain’s Cup. 

Wednesday, 12 July. Tandridge. (The Allenby Bowl. 

Wednesday, 4 October. Wentworth. (The Sullivan 


Trophy). 

The above prizes are played for under medal conditions 
on the morning round, and a silver spoon will be presented to 
each winner as a permanent memento. Fourball foursomes 
are played in the afternoon, the two players returning the best 
card receiving prizes. 

In addition, an cight-a-side match against the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Golfing Society will take place on 21 June at 
Worplesdon. 

Any member of the R.I.B.A. wishing to join should com- 
municate with either of the Hon. Secretaries before the first 
meeting. ‘The annual subscription is 5s., and should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer. 


DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

The next Play Reading of the R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society 
will take place at 8 o’clock on Wednesday, 1 March, at 
19 Bedford Square, W.C.1, by kind invitation of Mrs. H. V. 
Lanchester. The play to be read is The Importance of 
Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde. 

All members of the Institute are welcome to take part. 
but they should first get in touch with the Hon, Secretary 
of the Dramatic Society, c/o R.I.B.A, 


THE MUSIC GROUP 
A concert arranged by the R.I.B.A. Music Group will be 
held on Monday, 20 March 1939. 
The programme will include songs by Elizabeth and Ailwyn 
Best. 
Full particulars will be contained in the 6 March 


JOURNAL. 


rTHE DANCE CLUB 


The following is the date of the last dance at the R.I.B.A. 
during the current session :—Friday, 21 April 1939. 

Che dance will start at 9 p.m. and finish at 1 a.m. The 
price of tickets is 6s. each. Not more than ten tickets will be 
issued to any one person. 

Applications must be accompanied by a remittance for the 
appropriate amount, and applications cannot be made by 
telephone. Applications for tickets should be sent as soon as 
possible to Mr. R. W. H. Robertson, Clerk to the Dance Club, 
at the R.I.B.A. Cheques and postal orders to be made 
payable at the R.I.B.A. Dance Club. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


1938 

lhe questions set at the Intermediate, Final and Special Final 
Examinations held in November and December 1938 have been 
published. and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 1s. (exclusive 


of postage 


Notes from the Munutes of the Council! 
{) JANI ARY 103°) 


CONGRATULATIONS AND THANKS 

The Secretary was requested to convey the cordial congratulations 
of the Council to Sir HARRY VANDERPANT on the knighthood which 
has recently been conferred upon him 

It was resolved to convey the congratulations of the Institute to 
Sir Epwin Lutyens on his election as President of the Royal 
Academy. 


Curistmas Hoitmay Lecrures 

The cordial thanks of the Council were conveyed to Mr. R. A. 
Duncan for giving the recent series of Christmas Holiday Lectures 
to boys and girls 
OBITUARY 

The Secretary reported with regret the deaths of Mr. Arthur 


Keen [Ret. F.], Hon. Secretary from 1919 to 1925 and Vice- 
President from 1925 to 1927, and Mr. Walter Cave | Ret. F. |. 
Vice-President from 1917 to 19: 


Ihe Secretary was requested to convey the sincere sympathy ol 
the Council to the relatives of the late Mr. Keen and the late 
Mr. Cave. 

EDUCATION 

rhe report of the Board of Architectural Education on the awat 
of the Prizes and Studentships for 1938-1939 was approved 
The Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship. 

The Board reported that Mr. Alfred Bossom, the donor of the 
R,1,B,A, Alfred: Bossom Travelling Studentship, had expressed the 
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wish that the character of the Prize should be changed. ‘The 
Council approved the recommendation of the Board that, in 
accordance with Mr. Bossom’s proposals, the R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom 
Travelling Studentship, as at present offered for award, should be 
discontinued and that, instead, R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom Research 
Fellowships for Post-Graduate Research should be created. ‘The 
regulations for the award of these Fellowships were approved by 
the Council and will be published shortly. 

The Owen Jones Studentship. 

On the recommendation of the Board the conditions governing 
the award of the Owen Jones Studentship were revised. The revised 
conditions will be published shortly. 

The RA.B.A, Archibald Dawnay Scholarships. 

rhe Board reported that they had approved the programmes of 
study submitted by the following R.I.B.A. Archibald Dawnay 
Scholars : Mr. N. B. Dant, Mr. ‘T. E. Fennell, Mr. R. D. Hammett, 
Mr. G. IF. Horsfall, Mr. J. R. M. Poole. 


PLANNING AND PRESERVATION 
arliament Square. 

On the recommendation of the Town Planning, Housing and 
Slum Clearance Committee the Council authorised the Chairman 
of that Committee to send a letter to The Times urging that every 
effort should be made to preserve the site in Parliament Square as 
an open space. 

Vational Planning. 

On the recommendation of the Public Relations Committee and 
the Town Planning, Housing and Slum Clearance Committee it 
was agreed to write to the Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Population and to 
the Minister of Health expressing approval of the essential recom- 
mendations in the report of the National Survey and National 
Planning Committee of the Town Planning Institute published 
in May 1938, particularly that urging that a Planning Commission 
should be appointed. 

Radnor House, Twickenham. 

It was agreed to give permission for the inclusion of the name 
of the R.I.B.A. in an appeal for the preservation of Radnor House. 
[wickenham. 


‘THe Nationa House-Buiipers’ REGISTRATION Counc 
The Secretary reported the receipt of the following letter from 
the National House-Builders’ Registration Council : 
Ihe National House-Builders’ Registration Council, 
13 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1 
14.12.38 
DEAR Sir, 

I am directed by the Chairman of the National House- 
Builders’ Registration Council to inform you that the following 
Resolution was passed at the meeting of the Council held on 
13 December : 

“That the National House-Builders’ Registration 
Council, being a body established with a view to securing 
improvement in the standard of construction of houses 
built for sale as a speculation and in order to protect the 
interests of purchasers of this class of property, to which 
alone its activities extend, desires to emphasise that no 
measures taken by it in pursuance of the above objects 
do or are intended to constitute anything in the nature of 
an encroachment upon the proper sphere of employment 
of the architect in private practice, for which reason work 
done under contract for bona fide building owners is 
specifically exempted from the provisions of the Scheme 
operated by the Council, and that moreover it is the con- 
sistent policy of the National House-Builders’ Registration 
Council to give the fullest support to all endeavours 
directed towards the improvement of the standards of 
planning and design observed in housing schemes under- 
taken by private enterprise, and in particular where those 
endeavours are directed to encouraging house-builders 
and estate developers to make ample and increasing use 
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of the services of the architectural profession in order that 
this end may be achieved.” 
Yours truly, 
GitBert I. ARMITAGE, 
Secretary 
\PPOINTMENTS 
Architectural Education Committee of the University of London. 
Professor A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.]. 
Mr. Hubert Lidbetter [F.]. 
Royal Sanitary Institute Health Congress, Scarborough, 1939. 

Mr. C. W. C. Needham [F.] (President of the York and East 
Yorkshire Architectural Society). 

RILB.A, Air Raid Precautions Committee. 

A representative of the Institution of Civil Eng:neers. 

Special Committee of the Council to consider and report on Joint Membership 
of the RI.B.A. and the Allied Societies and the Financial Relationship 
between the R.I.B.A. and the Allied Societies. 

London Members.—The President, the Hon. Secretary, the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.], Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.], 
Mr. Stanley A. Heaps [Z.]. 

Provincial Members —Mr. Percy Thomas [F.], Mr. James R. 
Adamson [F.] (Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference), 
Mr. C. G. Soutar [F.] (Vice-Chairman of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference), Mr. A. L. Roberts [F.], Mr. J. L. Denman [F.], 
Mr. Norval R. Paxton [A.]. 

Special Committee to Consider the Problem of Refugees. 

Mr. E. C. Bewlay [F.], Mr. R. F. Jordan [F.], Mr. Kenneth 
Cross [F.]*, Mr. H. G. Spencely [4.]*, Mr. Michael Water- 
house [F.]*, Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [F.]t, Mr. F. R. Yerbury 
[Hon, A.|+. (* Representing the Practice Committee. + Repre- 
senting the Foreign Relations Committee.) 

R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medals : Manchester Society of Architects : 
Jury of Award. 
: Professor W. G. Holford [A.]. 
Science Committee. 
Mr. S. N. Cooke [F.] in place of Mr. Howard Robertson [F.]. 
MEMBERSHIP 
The following members were elected : 


As Hon. Corresponding Member .. 5 I 
As Fellows .. as a nid i 20 
As Associates .. ey 3 wis ie OS 
As Licentiates ie ats nt he 8 


Election 6 February 1939. 
Applications for membership were approved as follows :— 
As Fellows ap : 6 applications 
As Associates ae ii «« 83 a 
As Licentiates Sus “a se) 8 - 
Election 8 May 1939. 
Applications for membership from overseas candidates were 
approved as follows : 
As Fellow 
As Associates 
Reinstatements. 

The following ex-members were reinstated : 

As Associates: Oscar Alexander Beattie, Spencer Grey 
Wakeley Hunt, Barbara Kollerstrom. As from 1 January 
1939: Maud Amy Margaret White. 

As Licentiate : Leslie Charles Fairbairn. 

Resignations. 

The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 

Alfred Hill [A.], Reginald Selby Perry [A.], Arthur Henry 
Baily Beauchamp [L.], Alfred Cowman [Z.], Edwin 
Fallding Green [L.]. 

Transfer to the Retired Members Class. 
The following members were transferred to the Retired Members 
Class :— 

As Retired Fellows: Hugh Byron, Arthur James Driver, 
Wilberforce Ernest Hazell, William Thomas Sadler, James 
Smith, Thomas Townend, Horace White. 

As Retired Licentiates : John Barlow-Smith, William Gannon, 
Frederick Joseph Tomline, 


1 application 
3 applications 
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MEMBERSHIP LISTS 


ELECTION: 6 FEBRUARY 1939 


In accordance with the terms of Byelaws 1o and 11, the following 
candidates for membership were elected at the Council Meeting 
held on Monday, 6 February 1939. 

AS FELLOWS (7) 

CLARK : RicHARD JOHN Bonp [A. 1923], Hong Kong. 

pE Metz: Morris [A. 1929]. 

PATERSON : LENNOX Dunpas, Dip.Arch.(Glas.) [.4. 1931], Hamilton. 

VAUGHAN : JAMES Henry, F.S.1. [A. 1909], Newport, Mon. 

Waite : CHarves Hersert [A. 1912], Bristol. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination : 

CARRICK : JAMES, Ayr. 

Lucas : Corry ANDERSON. 

AS ASSOCIATES (26 

ATKINSON: GEORGE ANTHONY, B.A.Arch.(Lond.) [Passed five 
years’ course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University 
of London. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

BARTON: Ropert Henry, B.Arch. [Passed five years’ course at 
the School of Architecture, University College, Auckland. 
New Zealand. Exempted from Final Examination], Auck- 
land. 

BELL : JOHN RAyMonD [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], Bishopton, Renfrewshire. 

Bishop : Harvey Coxuincs [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Birmingham. 

BROCKHURST : JACK SEATON [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Walsall. 

CaFFREY : EvuGENE ViINcENT [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, University College, Dublin. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Dublin. 

Criark : Davin Epwyn [Passed a qualifying Examination approved 
by the Institute of South African Architects], Johannesburg. 

ComriE: (Miss) EvizaBerH Fercus [Passed five years’ course at 
the School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Edinburgh. 

CoopeRBERG : Haro tp, B.Arch. [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination], New York City. 

CRANNA: Rospert JAmes [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Royal Australian Institute of Architects], 
Wollstonecraft, N.S.W. 

Epwarps: Davin RowLanp VauGHAN [Passed a_ qualifying 
Examination approved by the Institute of South African 
Architects], Rondebosch, Cape Town. 

ForstER: Kart Murray [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Royal Australian Institute of Architects], 
Melbourne. 

FREIDMAN : Lewis ABRAHAM [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Royal Australian Institute of Architects], 
Randwick, N.S.W. 

HarviE : (Miss) EpyTHE E.uison [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Royal Australian Institute of Architects], 
Melbourne. 

INEsSON : GrorGE Hupswe.it [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 


JouNston : GeorGE W., B.Arch. [Passed five years’ course at the 


School of Architecture, University College, Auckland, New 
Zealand. Exempted from Final Examination], Suva, Fiji 
Islands. 

McGILL : JoHN Gray, Dip.Arch. [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Dundee. 

Mayes: Corin Watter [Passed a qualifying Examination 


approved by the Royal Australian Institute 
Mosman, N.S.W. 

MILLER: Cxiive McDonatp [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Royal Australian Institute of Architects], 
Melbourne. 

PRIESTLEY : PETER McLaren, B.Arch. [Passed a qualifying Ex- 
amination approved by the Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects], Sydney, N.S.W. 

SCHNEIDER: ARNOLD, B.A.Arch.(Lond.), B.A.(Oxon.) [Passed 
five years’ course at the Bartlett School of Architecture, 
University of London. Exempted from Final Examination}, 
Skipton, Yorks. 

SHAW: JOHN Bernarp, Dip.Arch., Dip.T.P.(L’pool) [Passed 
five years’ course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Spi.HAus : (Miss) Patricia AsHBy | Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination]. 

STONES : JOHN CHARLES VARLEY | Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 


f Architects]. 


Exempted from Final Examination], Doncaster. 

TALPADE : JAYAVANT RAMRAO [Final], Bombay. 

TteLeR: (Miss) Joyce [Final], Tamworth-in-Arden, Warwick- 
shire. 


AS LICENTIATES (13 
Britton : EDWARD. 

BuNncE : ROLAND JOHN. 

Coe : ROBERT JOHN. 

Gipson : THOMAS BowHILL, Edinburgh. 

HuGHEs : GEorRGE JAMEs, St. Annes-on-Sea. 

MorGan : WiLtiAM Tuomas, F.S.1 

PICKERSGILL : Ceci. Douctas, Barnard Castle, Co. Durham. 
SALT : GEORGE Epwarp, St. Helens, Lancs. 

TEAGUE : PERCIVAL CLARENCE, Taunton. 

[HURSTON : CHRISTOPHER Henry, P.A.S.I., Norwich. 
['WEEDIE : CHARLES EDWARD, jun., Edinburgh. 

Winkins : Guy CHARLTON, Weymouth, Dorset 

WREN : LAWRENCE, Maidstone, Kent 


ELECTION: 6 MARCH 1939 

In accordance with the terms of Byelaws 10 and 11, an election 
of candidates for membership will take place at the Council Meeting 
to be held on Monday, 6 March 1939 The names and addresses 
of the candidates, with the names of their proposers, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified in accordance with the Charter 
and Byelaws are herewith published for the information of members. 
Notice of any objection or any other communication respecting 
them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Thursday, 
2 March 1939. 


AS FELLOWS (28 


CLARKSON : GEORGE FLiInt [A. 1921], 32 Great Ormond Street, 
W.C.1. Proposed by R. Mountford Pigott, Sydney ‘Tatchell 
and Edward Mauf 

Coorer : WitiiAmM ReGiInALp Roypon |-1. 1g26], ‘The Old Oxford 
Inn. West Hendford, Yeovil : Nobles Nap, Yeovil. Proposed 
by John Petter, L. Magnus Austin and Philip Hardy. 

MorrraM: ALrrepD Hucu |A. 1g1t], 14 Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh : 13 India Street, Edinburgh. Proposed by Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin, John Wilson and E. J. MacRae. 

Outver: Bruce WiuitAm [.1. 1907], Queen Ann’s Chambers, 
Barnstaple ; Homestead, Newport, Barnstaple. Proposed by 
Frank LE. Whiting, John Bennett and J. Challice. 

SHERREN : BRIAN CouRTENAY. National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 
15 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 * Deepdene,”’ Gravelly Hill. Caterham, 
Surrey. Proposed by W. F. C. Holden, Henry Aitken and 
J. Reeve Young ’ 

Pwiec : Wiiaaam Lesure [.1. 1930]. 30 Bouverie Street. F.C.4 ; 
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10 Strathyre Avenue, Norbury. Proposed by A. Alban H. 
Scott, A. W. Roques and Sydney Tatchell. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Eixamination : 

ANDERSON : JAMES Hamivron, F.S.1., The Polytechnic, Woolwich, 
S.E.18 ; 446 Westhorne Avenue, Eltham, S.E.9. Proposed 
by J. M. Sheppard, W. B. Stedman and L. H. Harrington. 

AREND : WILLIAM Henry, Messrs. Emden, Egan & Co., 7 Garrick 
Street, W.C.2 ; 44 Richmond Park Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
Proposed by S. H. Egan, Thos. Wallis and Sydney Tatchell. 

sELL : Caprain Eric Sincviair, 24 Allan Park, Stirling ; Cranston- 
hill, Stirling. Proposed by Francis Lorne, Thos. S. Tait and 


Alex. T. Scott. 
BEVERIDGE : THOMAS JOHNSTON, 248 West George Street, Glasgow. 
C.2: 5 Grenville Drive, Cambuslang. Proposed by William 


J. Smith, ‘T. Harold Hughes and William Ross. 

BootH : GERALD BousFIELD, Long Rock, Knoll Hill, Aldington, 
near Ashford, Kent. Proposed by C. Lovett Gill, E. Stanley 
Hall and T. M. Wilson. 

BuRNETT : CHARLES JOHN, Town Hall, Spa Road, Bermondsey, 
S.E.16 ; Leafy Ways, Homestead Road, Chelsfield, Kent. 
Proposed by Frederick G. A. Hall, S. Pointon Taylor and E. 
Stanley Hall. 

Cuarity : FREDERICK WILLIAM, 51a Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 : 
Tudor House, Ashley Drive, Walton-on-Thames. Proposed 
by Horace Charles Fread, George Anag and T. Harry Gibbs. 

lox : ALBERT Roperr, 18 Maddox Street, W.1 ; 67 Park Drive, 
Grange Park, N.21. Proposed by ‘T. M. Wilson, Oliver PF. 
Savege and J. O. B. Hitch. 

FRENCH : ALEC FRANK, Halifax House, St. Augustine’s Parade. 
Bristol 1 ; ‘* Dormers,’ Druid Stoke Avenue, Bristol 9. Pro- 
posed by Richard C. James, J. B. F. Cowper and Sir George H. 
Oatley. 

GALE: Eric Lest, Moorgate Hall, E.C.2: *‘* Somersby,’’ Oak- 
wood Avenue, Purley, Surrey. Proposed by Laurence M. 
Gotch, Horace R. Chanter and Thos. S. Tait. 

GARDNER : WILLIE RICHARD HALstone, 9 Cecil Square, Margate : 
Dobrie, Westonville Avenue, Margate. Proposed by H. 
Anderson, A. C. Bunch and A. Leonard Roberts. 

HarveY : FREDERICK WILLIAM, Education Office, Northumberland 
Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2; 13 Alwinton Terrace, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle-on-Tyne 3. Proposed by William Tweedy, 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Tasker and Sidney Ash. 

HATTRELI WALTER STANLEY, 1! Queen’s Road, Coventry ; 
Kenilworth Lodge, Kenilworth. Proposed by A. C. Bunch, 
Sam. N. Cooke and William T. Benslyn. 

Luryens: Rosert, 5 Eaton Gate, S.W.1; 15 Palace Street, 
S.W.1. Proposed by G. Grey Wornum. Percy Thomas and 
rhos. S. Tait. 

Roperts: ARTHUR STANLEY, Messrs. Naylor & Roberts, 19 
Hanover Square, W.1 ; 184 Stafford Road, Caterham, Surrey. 
Proposed by Colonel J. E. Dixon-Spain, Charles Nicholas and 
W. Walcot. 

STANHAM: ALAN FRANCIS GorDON, 26/27 Bush Lane, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4.: Alwyn, Victoria Road, Horley, Surrey. Pro- 
posed by Colonel A. L. Abbott, Edgar S. Underwood and 
Colonel M. K. Matthews 

STANHAM : CoLonen HuGH Gorpon, 26/27 Bush Lane, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4.: Bawdsey Cottage, Crawley Down, Sussex. 
Proposed by Colonel A. L. Abbott, Edgar S. Underwood and 
Colonel M. K. Matthews. 

WoopDLAND: WILLIAM ALBERT, Miners’ Welfare Committee. 
Romney House, Marsham Street, S.W.1; ‘* Sunnyside,” 43 
Priest Hill, Caversham, Reading, Berks. Proposed by J. H. 
Forshaw, Professor Patrick Abercrombie and John A. 
Dempster. 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section IV, 

Clause 4 ((c) (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 

CARTER : JAMES, Institute Buildings, Windermere ; ‘* Lynwood.” 
Broad Street, Windermere. Proposed by A. N. W. Hodgson. 
Theodore Fyfe and Arthur T. Nicholson. 

Dawson: Henry Hormes, Clock House Chambers. Barking, 





Jones: WinutAmM ALBAN, 7 Blenheim ‘Terrace, Leeds 2 : 
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Essex : 70-71 Gracechurch Street, E.C.: Wykeham Hous 
Barking, Essex. Proposed by Hugo R. Bird, E. P. Wheeler 
and Henry W. Allardyce. 

Linton 
Old Granary, near Wetherby, Yorks. Proposed by I. L 
Charlton, John C. Procter and G. H. Foggitt. 

MewrTon : JOHN RiIcHARD, ‘The Studio, Upton, Wirral ; Mayfield. 
Mount Road, Upton, Wirrall. Proposed by A. E. Shennan, 
lr. E. Eccles and Professor Lionel B. Budden. 

AS ASSOCIATES (g1 

ANSELI Evwyn Lestre [Special Final Examination], 18 South 
Street, Chichester. Proposed by L. Stuart Stanley, C. G 
Stillman and J. Auty. 

BAKER : JAMES HERBERT ALFRED [Special Final Examination], 42 
Cliffsea Grove, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. Proposed by Niel 
Martin-Kaye, Chas. J. Mole and ‘T. P. Bennett. 

3ALDWIN : EDWARD THomas [Final], Messrs. Armstrong & Gardner, 
Coventry, Warwicks. Proposed by H. T. Jackson, M. A. 
Shute and Charles M. C. Armstrong. 

BinuinGc : JAMES Mitne Monro [Final], Messrs. James ‘Taylor 
Thomson & Partner, 212 Bath Street, Glasgow. Proposed 
by William J. Smith, Gavin Lennox and Jos. Weekes. 

BRIGHTON : ALLAN GEORGE [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 4 Christchurch Park, Sutton, Surrey. Proposed by 
John H. Markham and the President and Hon. Secretary of 
the Architectural Association under the provisions of Byelaw 3 
b). 

BROADWATER : HERBERT JAMES WILLIAM [Final], 18 St. Andrews 
Drive, Stanmore, Middlesex. Proposed by E. P. Wheeler, 
Fredk. R. Hiorns and G. Weald. 

Brooks : RAYMOND SAMUEL [Final], c/o Stavers H. Tiltman, Esq., 
38 East Street. Brighton. Proposed by A. J. McLean, L. 
Stuart Stanley and Stavers H. Tiltman. 

Buck : BERNARD [Final], 59 Ferndale Road, $S.W.4. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton and E. Stanley Hall. 

CAHILI Epwarp AntHony [Final], 12 Avonlea Drive, Burnage, 
Manchester. Proposed by Professor R. A. Cordingley, Gerald 
Sanville and G. Noel Hill. 

Canninc : Fevix [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 22 Norland 
Square, W.11. Proposed by R. Furneaux Jordan, Gilbert H. 
Lovegrove and G. A. Jellicoe. 

Cowan : Ronacp [Final], Architect’s Department, 134 High Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. Proposed by Arthur Harrison, Thos. 
W. T. Richardson and Thomas R. Milburn. 

Creasy : JAMES WILLIAM [Passed five years’ course at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 75 Grosvenor Avenue, Carshalton, 
Surrey. Proposed by Matthew Dawson, W. A. Ross and L. 
Stuart Stanley. 

Davies: RicHArD LLEWELYN [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], 10 Highpoint, Highgate, N.6. Proposed by R. Furneaux 
Jordan, Howard Robertson and G. A. Jellicoe. 

Davis: Roserr Vicror [Final], 23 York Street, Rugby. 
by H. T. Jackson, A. C. Bunch and W. A. Forsyth. 

Davison: Joun [Final], Education Architects Department, 4 
latham Street, Sunderland. Proposed by ‘Thomas R. Milburn, 
W. Milburn and Geo. Talbot Brown. 

Davison : NorMAN Francis [Final], 36 Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Proposed by George A. Lansdown, Joseph Addison and R. 
Ridley Kitching. 

Day: Frank [Final], 6 Queen Street, W.1. Proposed by W. J. 
Mountain, A. G. S. Bailey and applying for nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Dennis Jones: A. H. [Final], County Architect’s Department, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. Proposed by H. Stratton Davis, C. W. 
Yates and R. S. Phillips. 

Dorsey : Georce Wiii1aM [Final], H.M. Office of Works, Horse- 
ferry Road, S.W.1. Proposed by Thos, E, Scott, D. Thomson 
and W. H. Gunton. 


Pre pe sec 
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Doorson : Harry [Final], 83 Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, 
Cheshire. Proposed by J. A. Chisholm Taylor, Fred Thorpe 
and Thos. J. Hill. 

DowsEY : ALBERT Epwarb [Final], County Hall, Northallerton, 
Yorks. Proposed by J. R. White, Edwin Williams and applying 
for nomination by the Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 
d). 

East: ‘THomas W1iL11aM [Final], Architect’s Department, Education 
Office, Croydon. Proposed by W. H. Robinson, Herbert T. 
Buckland and A. Sunderland. 

Evans: Wituram Huserr [Final], The Old Cottage, Corbets 
Tey, Upminster, Essex. Proposed by Wm. Evans, J. J. 
Crowe and Edwin Williams. 

FAIRWEATHER : GEOFFREY Huserr [Final], Crossways, Oakhill 
Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. Proposed by Robert W. Pite, R. 
Mountford Pigott and W. H. Ansell. 

Fisk: Smpney Huperr [Final], 153 Moorgate, E.C.2. Proposed 
by Leonard A. Culliford, Joseph Addison and E. W. Armstrong. 

hircH : Cyru. Henry [Special Final Examination], Hylands, 
Woodlands Road, Isleworth. Proposed by W. Lee Clarke, 
Thos. S. Tait and C. W. Box. 

Forp : Harry Lesiir JAMEs | Final], Regent House, Princes Place, 
North Street, Brighton. Proposed by A. J. McLean, W. H. 
Overton and John L. Denman. 

FowLER : CHARLES Hint [Final], c/o Messrs. Lambert & Seaton, 
Granville Chambers, Richmond Hill, Bournemouth. Pro- 
posed by W. J. Mountain, Henry R. Collins and Philip Hardy. 

GALLOWAY : NorRMAN REGINALD [Special Final Examination], 
Messrs. J. C. Prestwich & Sons, Leigh, Lancs. Proposed by 
Ernest Prestwich, L. Stuart Stanley and Francis Jones. 

Grover: ArcHIBALD WititAM [Special Final Examination], 
Education Architect’s Department, West Riding County 
Council, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. Proposed by L. 
Stuart Stanley, H. Andrew and Frederick J. Horth. 

GRAHAM : WILLIAM KENNETH [Final], c/o Messrs. C. S. Thomas & 
Herbert Jones, 15 Wind Street, Swansea. Proposed by J. 
Herbert Jones, O. S. Portsmouth and L. Stuart Stanley. 

Hatt: Harry Desmonp [Final], 60 Totteridge Road, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. Proposed by M. E. Collins, Owen H. 
Collins and Harold W. E. Lindo. 

Hayes: Conrap [Final]. 82 High Street, Staple Hill, Bristol. 
Proposed by J. Ralph Edwards, G. D. Gordon Hake and Eustace 
H. Button. 

Hrime : Leonarp DouG.ias [Special Final Examination|, County 
Architect’s Department, ‘The Castle, Chester. Proposed by 
Geoffrey Owen, F. Anstead Browne and E. M. Parkes. 

HickKMAN : Howarpb ‘Tuomas | Final]. Messrs. Pick, Everard, Keay & 
Gimson, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. Proposed by William 
Keay, W. J. Prince and J. Stockdale Harrison. 

HircH : Haroitp Joun [Final], 153 Shirley Avenue, Croydon, 
Surrey. Proposed by Joseph Addison, Victor Heal and 
Hubert M. Fairweather. 

Hoppay : HaAro_tp HERBERT JORDAIN [Final], Messrs. Paine & 
Hobday, Millbank House, Westminster, 5.W. Proposed by 
W. H. Hobday, Howard Robertson and J. Murray Easton. 

HopkINsON : GEORGE HeEnry [Final], Architect’s Department, 
Lindsey County Council, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln. 
Proposed by ‘IT. M. Lunan, W. G. Watkins and Henry G. 
Gamble. 

HoLpEeN: JOHN Cuarves [Final], c/o Wilfrid C. Mangan, Esq., 
18 Guildhall Street, Preston. Proposed by Q. Mangnall 
Bluhm, S. Wilkinson and F. N. Pinder. 


Jones : AuBrEy CHaAve [Final], “ St. Andrew’s House,”’ Mansfield 


Road, Nottingham. Proposed by T. Cecil Howitt, Percy 
Bartlett and George Checkley. 


Jones : Roy Morris | Final], 8 Peacock Lane, Leicester. Proposed 


by Frank H. Jones, Clement Stretton and J. Stockdale 
Harrison. 


Jupson : Harry [Final], Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s Depart- 


ment, Erith, Kent. Proposed by Norman Culley, Clifford 
Hickson and Victor Bain. 
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NILNER : LAWRENCE [Final], 43 Dalmeny Avenue, Crosland Moor, 
Huddersfield. Proposed by Norman Culley, Victor Bain and 
F. L. Charlton. 

LEARNER : JOHN FRANCIs [Special Final Examination], ** Earsdon,” 
13. Charterhouse Road, Orpington, Kent. Proposed by 
Sydney Tatchell, Geoffrey C. Wilson and C. W. Box. 


LENNOX : GAVIN STRATHEARN ALLAN, B.Sc. | Passed five years’ 
course at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination], The Bield, Chryston, Lanarkshire. 
Proposed by D. W. MacMath, Gavin Lennox and William J. 
Smith. 


Lewis : JOHN Anvony |Final|, London County Council, Architects’ 
Department, County Hall, S.1 Proposed by E. P. Wheeler. 
W. E. Brooks and C. W. Box 

LYNCH : JOSEPH ‘TERENCE |Special Final Examination]. Architect's 
Department, Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, 
Nottingham. Proposed by Percy J. Bartlett, T. Cecil Howitt 
and F. W. C. Gregory 

MANNING : OutverR Davin GrorceE [Final], ‘The Guildhall, Ports- 
mouth. Proposed by A. C. Townsend, J. W. Walmisley and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions 
of Byelaw 3 (d). 

MarHews : EpmMunp DouG ass JEFFERISS, P.A.S.I. |Special Fina 
Examination], 3 Paul’s Bakehouse Court, Godliman Street, 
E.C.4. Proposed by H. Edmund Mathews, FE. Stanley Hall 
and W. H. Ansell. 

Metprum: Rosert GILuespizé |Special Final Examination], 814 
Endsleigh Court, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. Proposed 
by J. Murray Easton, Arthur F. C. Bentley and Paul Badcock. 

MIpDLETON : GEORGE NORMAN | Passed five years’ course at the 
Aberdeen School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s ‘Technical 
College. Exempted from Final Examination], 1 Palace View 
Bromley, Kent. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
Arthur F. C. Bentley and Paul Badcock. 

Murr: Haroip Joun [Special Final Examination], 10 Goodhart 
Way. West Wickham, Kent. Proposed by John Jerdan, 
I. Forbes Maclennan and Alex. A. Foote. 

Murray : Cyrit Ausrey [Special Final Examination], Architect's 
Department, County Borough of Sunderland, Education 
Committee, 15 John Street, Sunderland. Proposed by S. W. 
Milburn, W. Milburn and L. Stuart Stanley. 

Nort: Lionen CHarves [Final], 28 West Side, Clapham 
Common, $.W.4. Proposed by L. Stuart Stanley, C. D. 
Hawley and Chas. J. Mole 

Owen : Gorpon FreEpeErRICK [Final], 33 Byway Road, Leicester. 
Proposed by William Keay, Walter Brand and Albert Herbert. 

Pace : GreorGE Gaze [Final], 9 Eldon Avenue, Croydon, Surrey 
Proposed by Joseph Addison, Hubert M. Fairweather and 
Darcy Braddell. 

PERRYER : Henry RicHARD DouG as [Final], Architects’ Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Tottenham, N.15. Proposed by A. C. 
Townsend, J. W. Walmisley and Douglas W. Rowntree. 

PLATTs : JosEPpH NORMAN Henry [Special Final Examination| 
Town Hall, Burton-upon-Trent, Staffs. Proposed by 
Stuart Stanley, C. H. Aslin and Thomas Jenkins. 

PorreR : Frep [Final], H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Proposed by R. Furneaux Jordan, 
Joseph Addison and C. D. Hawley. 

PowELL : HERBERT JOHN [Final], Messrs. Nicholson & Scriven, 
Cathedral Chambers, Hereford. Proposed by W. S. Purchon 
and applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Ruyopves: GEORGE WILLIAM [Special Final Examination], 39 
Orchard Way, Reigate. Proposed by R. Paxton Watson, 
A. R. Shibley and Chas. H. Wallis. 

RipER : NORMAN TERENCE [Final], Messrs. Peacock & Bewlay, 
83 Colmore Row, Birmingham. Proposed by Charles M. C. 
Armstrong, Ernest C. Bewlay and George Drysdale. 

Rirey : Harry ‘STaney [Final], Architects’ Department, C.W.S., 
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Ltd., 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. Proposed by W. A 
Johnson, Isaac Taylor and Sydney Moss. , 

Ross : Eric Louts GENGE [Special Final Examination], 24 Carlton 
Crescent, Southampton. Proposed by Ingalton Sanders. 
Lt.-Col. Reginald F. Gutteridge and Ernest Bird. 

RosstnGTon : Lester [Final], Victoria Square, Cleveleys, Blackpool. 
Proposed by R. H. Cunliffe, Halstead Best and Francis L. 
Lumb. 

SANDERS : WILLIAM HaAmILTon [Passed five years’ course at the 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], Messrs. James Taylor Thomson & Partner, 212 
Bath Street, Glasgow. Proposed by Gavin Lennox, William J. 
Smith and Jos. Weekes. 

SAUNDERS : KENNETH HERBERT [Final], City Architect’s Depart- 
ment, Guildhall, Portsmouth. Proposed by A. C. Townsend, 
J. W. Walmisley and Chas. H. Wallis. 


Scorr: WiLtiAM JouN [Final], 21 Sidmouth Street, Reading. 
Berks. Proposed by William H. Scott, Ernest Ravenscroft 
and W. T. Higgins. 

SHAW : Rospert Henry, B.Arch.(L’pool.), A.M.T.P.I. [Passed five 


years’ course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination], 171 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Proposed by Professor 
Lionel B. Budden, Professor C. H. Reilly and E. Maxwell 
Fry. 

SmitH : GEOFFREY JOHN STuPPLES |Special Final Examination]. 
1 Collington Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. Proposed by S. 
Rowland Pierce, Lionel G. Pearson and L. Stuart Stanley. 

Samir : JACK [Final], 519 Leeds Road, Dewsbury, Yorks. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 
d). 

SOMERVILLE : JAMES LEEs | Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from Final 
Examination.], H.M. Office of Works, 76 Newton Street. 
Manchester, 1. Proposed by James MacGregor, J. R. McKay 
and John F. Matthew. 

Stamp: Davin [Final], 1 Ridgdale Street, E.g. Proposed by 
Fredk. R. Hiorns, Edwin Williams and W. Sidney Trent. 
SrupPLes : Joun Epwarp [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
The Grange, Edenbridge, Kent. Proposed by Gordon L. 

Broad, Verner O. Rees and G. A. Jellicoe 

PAFFENDER : WILLIAM Cuirrorp [Final], c/o Messrs. A. J. Seal and 
Partners, Palace Court Chambers, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 
Proposed by A. J. Seal, W. J. Mountain and L. Stuart Stanley. 

Parn : WiiuiaM [Special Final Examination], County Architect’s 
Department, The Castle, Chester. Proposed by F. Anstead 
Browne, E. M. Parkes and W. George Davies. 

THompson : Eric Hamitron [Final], 27 Clyde Street, Salford, 7. 
Lancs. Proposed by Ernest Prestwich, Percy Thomas and 
Peter Cummings. ‘ 

THomson : WALTER Roy [Final], Wilmington House, Church 
Hill, Wilmington, Dartford. Proposed by O. S. Portsmouth, 
J. Herbert Jones and Ernest E. Morgan. 

‘THore : CHarves RicHaArD [Final], 3 Duncombe Place, York. 
Proposed by C. W. C. Needham, Kenneth Ward and C. 
Leckenby. 

linvo : Perer [Final], Glasgow Corporation Housing Department, 
20 ‘Trongate, Glasgow, C.1. Proposed by T. Harold Hughes, 
William J. Smith and ‘T. G. Gilmour. 

‘TOWNSEND : Cyrit ARTHUR [Final], c/o W. G. Phillips, g Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Proposed by S. D. Meadows, 
A. R. Conder and Frederick G. A. Hall. 

‘Toy : RicHarp Horton [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Exempted from Final Examination], c/o New Zealand House, 
415 Strand, W.C.2. Proposed by Professor L. B. Budden, 
A. Archer-Betham and Robt. Atkinson. 

VoweEts : Cyrit EpcGar [Final], County Architect’s Department, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. Proposed by R. S. Phillips, Col. N. H. 
Waller and C. W. Yates. 

WATKINS : 
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7 Bittell Road, Barnt Green. near Birmingham. Proposed 
by Francis W. B. Yorke, James A. Swan and John B. Surman. 

Warr : GeorGE |Special Final Examination], 7 Windermere Avenue, 
S.W.19. Proposed by J. Alan Slater, A. H. Moberly and 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 

WesstER : DouGias ALAN Stuart, M.A., Dip.Arch.(Cantab. 
| Final], c/o Messrs. Culpin & Son, 21 Ebury Street. S.W.1. 
Proposed by Thomas Harry Lyon, J. B. F. Cowper and Ewart G. 
Culpin. 

WessTerR : Lewis Epwarp [Final], H.M. Office of Works, Great 
Westminster House, S.W.1. Proposed by D. Thomson, 
P. K. Hanton and Joseph Addison. 

Westey : Henry WELLESLEY [Final]. 57 Longridge Road, S.W.5. 
Proposed by L. Stuart Stanley, F. J. Watson Hart and G. Val 


Myer. 
WHEELDON: Cyrit Denis [Final]. Elm Avenue, Long Eaton, 
Nottingham. Proposed by George H. Widdows, G. Hanson 


Sale and F. W. C. Gregory. 

Wirnam : WILLIAM JAMEs [Final], Messrs. Ind Coope & Allsopp, 
Ltd., Architect's Department, Burton-on-Trent. Proposed 
by W. H. Mitchell, Thomas Jenkins and Frank M. Palmer. 

Wricut: Rotanp Kerru [Final], 4 Copthorne Court, Oakhill 
Road, Sutton. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, 
Sir Raymond Unwin and L. Stuart Stanley. 

AS LICENTIATES (9) 

Bowen : WILLIAM JOHN, Somerset House, Princes Drive, Colwyn 
Bay. Applying for nomination by the Council under the 
provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

ByRNE : PETER AuGustinE, Glebe House, North Street, Wareham, 
Dorset : ‘* St. Teresa’s,” Houlton Road, Poole, Dorset. Pro- 
posed by Philip Hardy and applying for nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Byelaw 3 (d). 

Dawes: STANLEY, The Architects’ Department (Works Depart- 
ment), The London Co-operative Society, Ltd., Whitta Road, 
Manor Park, E.12 ; 2 Naseby Road, Heathway Park, Dagen- 
ham, Essex. Proposed by Ernest J. Heathcote, S. W. Ackroyd 
and James O’Hanlon Hughes. 

FyrrE : DouGcias JAMEs, 61 South Molton Street, W.1 ; 126b King’s 
Road. Chelsea, $.W.3. Proposed by W. B. Simpson, Walter 
S. A. Gordon and Edmund Wimperis. 


Jones : LAUNcELoYT Cyrit CLarKE, Architects’ Department, London 


County Council, County Hall, S.E.1 : 63 Heygate Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. Proposed by William G. Ingram, 
Geo. A. Allan and W. E. Brooks. 

Mitts : SypNEy, c/o Messrs. C. T. ‘Taylor, Roberts & Bowman, 
10 Clegg Street, Oldham ; 16 Abbotsford Road, Derker, Old- 
ham. Proposed by Fred Thorpe, Thos. J. Hill and J. A. 
Chisholm Taylor. 

Owen : Treror Eyton, Architects’ Department, London County 
Council, County Hall, S.E.1 ; 49 Sutton Court, Brighton Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. Proposed by George Weald, Edwin Williams 
and G. W. Home. 

THompson : ALAN FREDERICK, Architects’ Department, London 
County Council, County Hall, S.E.1 : 35 Hadley Gardens, 
Chiswick, W.4. Proposed by George Weald, Edwin Williams 
and G. W. Home. 

‘THomson : Ernest Car, 1 Whitehall Road, Leeds : ** Green ‘Tiles,” 
Old Lane, Bramhope, near Leeds. Proposed by ‘I’. Butler 
Wilson and the President and Hon. Secretary of the West 
Yorkshire Society of Architects under the provisions of Byelaw 
3 (a). 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS 
Che sollowing were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meeting 
of the Council held on g January 1939: 
Adams, Bernard Charles, Ryde, 1.W. Anderson, John Basker- 
ville, Wallington. Basto, Marie Augusta de Castro, Liverpool. 


Bates, Sidney Henry, High Wycombe. Beddington, Nadine 
Dagmar, London. Bellerby, Denys, London. Betts, Douglas 
William, Nottingham. Blacklock, John Donald, Sunderland. Brindle 


Reginald Smith, near Preston, Lancs. Broome, Stewart, London. 
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Brown, James Charles, Warwick. Bundy, Kenneth Douglas, 
Wallington. Burgoine, Peter Frederick, Kingston-on- Thames. 
Carney, John Edward, Thorpe Bay. Carter, Charles Eric 
Noel, Nottingham. Carter, Gordon Ernest, London. Chandler, 
Leslie, Portsmouth. Cole, Helen Margaret, Dawlish. Croydon, 
Frederick William Thomas, Newton Abbot. Draper, Eric 
William, Leicester. Dryburgh, John, York. Edmed, Frederic 
Percy, London. Edwards, John Edward Graeme, Birmingham. 
England, Maurice, Bradford. Findlay, James Robert, London. 
Finlayson, William Eric, Paisley. Flury, Barry Robert, Birm- 
ingham. Ford, Ronald . William, Beckenham. Forrest, Frank, 
London. Fowkes, Eric Stuart, Stoke-on-Trent. Hall, George 
Thomas, Surbiton. Havers, Norman, Penarth. Haydon, George 
Charles, Norwich. Haynes, Geoffrey Herbert, London. Hickes, 
Arthur Clayton Smallwood, Oxford. Hogley, Charles Herbert, 
Holmfirth. Huggins, Frederick Ralph, London. Hutchinson, 
Mark Hanley, Eastbourne. Ingleby, George Ronald, York. 


Jeffery, Leonard, London. Kelt, John Henry,  Ailsyth. 


Kent, Peter, London. Kenyon, John Christopher, Preston. 
Kershaw, Sam, Halifax. Larrington, Clifford Talbot, Woking. 
Lane, Ronald Josiah, Teignmouth. Legerton, Colin Arthur, South- 
ampton. Lloyd, Francis Henry, London. Loney, Victor Henry, 


Joseph William Barclay, Glasgow. 
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Portsmouth. MacCann, John Patrick, Clones, Co. Monaghan. McIntosh. 
Leslie, London. McKnight, Gordon K., Belfast. McMullon, 
Stanley J., Ilford. Maguire, Desmond Joseph, London. Mallin- 
son, Leonard, Huddersfield. Miller, Ernest James, London. Mitchell, 


John, Oldham. Moon, Charles Peter, London. Nightingale, 


George William, Birmingham. Owles, Alan Beaumont, Derby, Park, 
Pearson, Gerald Mascotte, 
Preston. Petty, Anthony, Southampton. Rampton, Thomas Lewis, 
London. WRhatigan, Bernard Francis, Dublin. Roberts, Keith 
Hadfield, Ashton-upon-Lyne. Scott, John (Jnr.), Belfast. Silkstone, 
Ronald, London. Sims-Hilditch, Thomas, Crewe. Smith, Herbert 
Stanley, Burton-on-Trent. Smith, Ronald Victor Robert, Reading. 
Snidall, Donald, Wakefield. Southey, Frank Lester, Eastbourne. 
Stansfield, John Cameron Oddy, York. Taylor, Eric, Black- 
pool. Terry, Leslie James, London. Thomas, Alun Aethwy. 
London. Thompson, Cecil Mounsey, Sunderland. Thompson. 
Kenneth John, Willerby. Towler, Stanley Lovell, New Malden. 
Tregoning, Vivian Angwin, Aylesbury. Tugwell, Percival Dennis, 
Bexleyheath. Vaughan, Francis Harry, Bromley, Kent. Walde, 
Stephen Stewart, Chigwell. Whelan, Randolph St. George, Dublin. 
Williams, Leonard Percy, London. Young, Frank William, London 
Young, Leslie, Grimsby. 


Notices 


EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING, MONDAY, 
6 MARCH 1939, AT 8 P.M. 

The Eighth General Meeting of the Session 1938-1939 
will be held on Monday, 6 March 1939, at 8 p.m., for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the minutes of the Seventh General Meeting held 
on Monday, 20 February 1939; formally to admit new 
members attending for the first time since their election. 

Mr. William T. Benslyn, A.R.C.A. [F.], to read a paper on 
** Recent Architecture in the Provinces.” 

Advance copies of the paper may be obtained by members 
hoping to take part in the discussion on application to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


INFORMAL GENERAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 
15 MARCH 1939, AT 6.30 P.M. 

The Third Informal General Meeting of the Session will 
be held on Wednesday, 15 March 1939, at 6.30 p.m. (NOT on 
Tuesday, 14 March, as printed in the current Kalendar). 

The subject chosen for discussion will be ‘‘ The Effects of 
Specialisation in Architectural Practice.” 

Mr. J. Murray Easton [F.] will be in the chair and arrange- 


ments are being made for several well-known members of 


the Institute to open the discussion. 

Full details will be published in the next issue of the JouRNAL 
and in the meantime members and students are asked to make 
a special note of the date. 


EXHIBITION ON “ROAD ARCHITECTURE: THE 
NEED FOR A PLAN ” 
1 To 30 MARCH 1939 
The exhibition entitled ‘‘ Road Architecture : The Need 
for a Plan ” will be opened at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 1 March 
1939, by the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, P.C., M.P. 


D 


All members of the R.I.B.A. are cordially invited to attend 
the opening. (No tickets are required. 

The exhibition will be open to the public on 1 March 
from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. Subsequently it will be open on 
weekdays from 10 a.1n. to 8 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

In conjunction with the exhibition a new documentary 
film, ‘‘ Roads Across Britain,’’ will be shown on most days 
at 3 p.m., 4.30 p.m., 6.30 p.m. and 7.15 p.m. 


REVISION OF THE R.1.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES 


The Council have approved a recommendation of the 
Practice Committee that Clause 8 of the Scale of Charges 
should be amended by the omission of the word ‘‘ foregoing.” 

In accordance with Byelaw 38, the Council give notice 
that this amendment will be confirmed by them at their meeting 
on 6 Marcn 1939, subject to consideration of any comments 
or criticisms which may be received from members. Such 
comments or criticisms should, in accordance with the above- 
mentioned Byelaw, be submitted within fourteen days of the 
date of issue of this JouRNAI 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS CONFERENCE, 
DUBLIN, 21-24 JUNE 1939 


The Annual Conference this year of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and its Allied and Associated Societies will 
be held in conjunction with the Centenary Celebration of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and will take 
place at Dublin from 21 to 24 June 1939. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland have in 
hand the preparation of a most attractive programme and 
particulars will be issued in due course. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A., and all members 
and students of the Architectural Association and the Allied 
Societies, are cordially invited to attend the conference. 
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ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND ANNUAL CONVENTION 1939 


The Annual Convention of the Royal Incorporation of 


Architects in Scotland will be held within the area of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association on Friday and Saturday, 
2 and 3 June 1939, at Peebles. 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND: NEW CATHEDRAL 

The General Trust Board of the Diocese of Auckland 
invite members of the New Zealand Institute of Architects 
resident in New Zealand or overseas to submit in competition 
designs for a new Cathedral. 

Assessor : Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £1,000, £400, £200 and £100. 

Last day for submitting designs: 15 November 1939. 

Last day for questions: 31 May 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to (a) The General Trust Board, P.O. Box 652, Auckland, 
New Zealand, or (6) The Secretary R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, London, W.1. Deposit £1 Is. 


BLACKPOOL : FYLDE WATER BOARD NEW OFFICES 

Tne Fylde Water Board invite architects practising in and 
having a professional address in the county of Lancashire to 
submit in competition designs for new Offices to be erected 
on a site in Park Road, Blackpool. 

Assessor: Professor A. C. Dickie [A.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for submitting designs: 31 May 1939. 

Last day for questions : 25 March 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Fylde Water Board, Sefton Street, Blackpool, 
Lancs. Deposit £1 Is. 


CONSETT, CO. DURHAM: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Consett Urban District Council invite Chartered 
and/or Registered Architects of British nationality to submit 
in competition designs for new Council Offices to be erected 
on a site in Market Square. 

Assessor: Mr. R. Norman MacKellar [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £75. 
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Last day for submitting designs : 15 June 1939. 
Last day for questions : 4 March 1939 


Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. T. W. Bell, Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Council Offices, Consett, Co. Durham. Deposit £1 1s. 


EDINBURGH : NEW EXHIBITION HALL 

The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh invite architects in assotiation with consulting 
engineers, both resident in Great Britain, to submit in 
competition designs for an Exhibition Hall, to be erected 
on the site of the present Waverley Market, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Assessor : Mr. Thomas S. Tait [F.]. 

Premiums : 500 guineas, 300 guineas and 200 guineas. 

Last day for submitting designs : 31 August 1939. 

Last day for questions : 15 February 1939. 

Conditions and instructions to competitors may be obtained 
on application to The Town Clerk, City Chambers, 
Edinburgh, 1. Deposit £2 2s. 


EDINBURGH : NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh invite architects resident or practising in Edin- 
burgh to submit in competition designs for a new Primary 
School to be erected on a site at Tanfield. 

Assessor : Mr. J. D. Cairns [F.]. 

Premiums : 100 guineas and 50 guineas. 

Last day for submitting designs : 23 May 1939. 

Last day for questions : 18 March 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh, 1. 
Deposit: £1 1s. 


HUTTON, NEAR PRESTON, LANCS: NEW 
POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


The Lancashire Standing Joint Committee for Police and 
other purposes invite Chartered and/or Registered architects 
to submit in competition designs for a new General Police 
Headquarters and Training School to be erected at Hutton, 
near Preston. 


Assessor: Sir Percy Worthington, Litt.D., F.S.A. [F-]. 
Premiums: £500, £400 and £300. 

Last day for submitting designs : 1 May 1939. 

Last day for questions : 28 January 1939. 


LAGOS, NIGERIA: NEW SUPREME COURT HOUSE 

The Government of Nigeria invite architects of British 
nationality and resident in Great Britain and Africa who are 
members of the R.I.B.A. or of its Allied Societies to submit 
in competition designs for new Supreme Courts in Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Assessor : Mr. A. F. B. Anderson [F.]. 

Premiums : £500, £300 and £200. 

Last day for submitting designs : 30 June 1939. 

Last day for questions : 14 February 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 
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MARGATE : NEW CIVIC CENTRE 

The Corporation of the Borough of Margate invite architects 
of British nationality who are members’of the R.I.B.A. or its 
Allied Societies to submit in competition designs for a new 
Civic Centre to be erected on a site overlooking Hartsdown 
Park, Margate. 

Assessor : Mr. A. F. B. Anderson [F.]. 

Premiums : £500, £300 and £200. 

Last day for submitting designs : 31 August 1939. 

Last day for questions : 31 March, 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, 40 Grosvenor Place, Margate. 
Deposit £1 Is. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 
Other competitions which it is proposed to hold, and the 
conditions for which are not yet available, are as follows :— 


BRIGHOUSE: NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
Assessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 
EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 
Assessor : Mr. E. Berry Webber [4.]. 
HARROW : NEW INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL 
Assessor: Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.] 
OLDHAM : ELECTRICITY OFFICES AND 
DEPARTMENTAL BUILDINGS 
Assessor : Professor R. A. Cordingley [F.]. 
WREXHAM : NEW TOWN HALL 
Assessor : Mr. Herbert J. Rowse [F.]. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 
ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL : RECONSTRUCTION 
1. Messrs. W. H. Watkins [F.] and Partners (London). 
2. Messrs. D. Carr [A.] and W. F. Howard [A.] (Edinburgh 
3. Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and Hope [FF.] (Bolton). 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : NEW TOWN HALL 
1. Messrs. H. R. Collins [F.] and A. E. Geens [A.] (Bourne- 


mouth). 
2. Mr. J. L. Gleave [A.] (Edinburgh). 
3. Messrs. H. Jackson [A.] and R. Edmonds [A.] (Bir- 


mingham). 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that a 
column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the adver- 
tisements of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No charge 
is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members who are 
definitely unemployed. 

PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED 

Younc architect of wide experience wishes to buy a suitable 

partnership or practice.—Reply Box 2019, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
A.R.I.B.A., with wide experience London, U.S.A. and New 
Zealand, will require partnership in well-established practice, 
London or Southern Counties, next October. Will firms with 
possible vacancy write giving particulars to Sparks & Blake, 
solicitors, Crewkerne, Somerset 


PARTNERSHIP OR AMALGAMATION OF PRACTICES 


WANTED 
AssocIATE with West End practice would consider partnership 
with another having prospects and capital. Alternatively amal- 
gamating with another established architect or firm.—Apply 


Box 9239, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 
Mr. W. E. Epesron [A.] has pleasure in announcing that he has 
taken into partnership Mr. G. L. Cadell [A.].. The practice will be 
continued under the style of W. E. Edleston & G. L. Cadell [AA]. 
The present address is 46 Old Bond Street, W.1. Telephone 
number: Regent 3930. The Potters Bar and Brookman’s Park 
addresses will remain unchanged. 


CESSATION OF PRACTICE 
rue firm of F. Clark & Son, of 10 Houndgate, Darlington, gave up 
practice on 1 February 1939. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 
Tue partnership of Messrs. Coleridge & Jennings has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Paul Coleridge [F.] will carry 
on his business at the same address, 21 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1, and also at Mead Meadow, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 


NEW APPOINTMENT 
Mr. BerKELEyY L. Morr, Dip.Arch.(Lvpl.) [A.], at present 
employed by the Admiralty, Whitehall, has been appointed to the 
post of architectural assistant on the temporary staff of the County 
Engineer’s Department of the Surrey County Council at Kingston- 
upon-Thames. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Messrs. NORMAN & DAWBARN have moved to Universal House, 
60 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. Telephone 
number : Sloane 5161, as before. 


Mr. ALAN L, Luke [A.] has changed his address to 18 Gardnor 
Mansions, Church Row, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LET 
AssoctATE wishes to let first floor office, 21 ft. by 18 ft., overlooking 
Gordon Square. Furnished or unfurnished by arrangement.— 
Apply Box 1029, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A. 


To Let, in original half-timbered portion of Staple Inn (recently 
reconstructed), two rooms with separate entrance ; excellent light ; 
every convenience ; moderate rent.—Apply Box 1229, c/o Secretary 


MINUTES VIII 


SESSION 1938-1939 


At the Sixth General Meeting of the Session 1938-1939, held on 
Monday, 6 February 1939, at 8 p.m. 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, President, in the chair. 
The meeting was attended by about 280 members and guests. 
The Minutes of the Fifth General Meeting, held on 23 January 
1939, were taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 
The Acting Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :— 
Hugh Taylor Decimus Hedley, elected Fellow 1907. 
James John Sydney Naylor, elected Associate 1905, Fellow 1915. 
Frederick Simpson, transferred to Fellowship 1925. 
William Henry Dashwood Caple, elected Fellow 1906, trans- 
ferred to Retired Fellowship 1937. 
Thomas Martin Cappon, elected Fellow 1898, transferred to 
Retired Fellowship 1930. 
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Mr. Cappon was a Past President of the Dundee Institute of 
Architects and had represented that body on the Council and 
the Allied Societies’ Conference. 

Henry Ascough Chapman, elected Associate 1895, Fellow 1909, 

transferred to Retired Fellowship 1933. 
Edward William Jennings, elected Associate 1889, Fellow 1934. 
transferred to Retired Fellowship 1934. 

Thomas Joseph Byrne, elected Associate 1900. 

Hugh Gresswell, elected Associate 1921. 

Rowland Arthur Loveitt, elected Associate 1907. 

Thomas Butterworth, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Abraham Hart, elected Licentiate 1911. 

George Jamieson, elected Licentiate 1911. 

Walter Osborn Keats, transferred to Licentiateship 1925. 

George Maddock, elected Licentiate 1910. 

Mr. Maddock was a past member of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference. 

Edward Osbourn, elected Licentiate 1912. 

Carl Georg John Ludwig Schumann, elected Licentiate 1931. 
And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since their 
election were formally admitted by the President : 

Fellows 
Humphry Deane 
a. 3%. Parr 
Associates 
Gilbert S. Inglefield 
H. M. Lidbetter 
F. G. Broadbent Horace N. Luxton 
Brian Bunch David W. Pye 
Miss Benedetta Day F. C. Roberts 
J. W. Lindus Forge G. P. F. Ruxton 
Miss Phyllis D. Gold Miss Phyllis M. Spencer 
J. H. Hall-Kenney S. W. Tordoff 
R. J. Howrie Stanley Woolmer 
G. I. Hunter C. Wooster 
Licentiates 
Walter R. F. Bennett A. C. Burrell 

Mr. Sydney E. Redfern, LL.B., having read a Paper on “‘ Some 
Legal Aspects of an Architect’s Practice,’ a discussion ensued and, 
on the motion of Mr. H. I. P. Hallett, K.C., seconded by Mr. Charles 
Woodward [A.], a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Redfern by 
acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 10.5 p.m. 


C. W. Box 
Walter E. Cross 


Wm. Allen 
S. C. Brightling 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ INSURANCE FOR’ THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ACTS 

Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus of 
the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, which may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 113 High Holborn, 
T.ondon, W.C.1. 

The Society deals with questions of insurability for the National 
Health and Pensions Acts (for England) under which, in general, 
those employed at remuneration not exceeding £250 per annum 
are compulsorily insurable. 


In addition to the usual sickness, disablement and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental or 
optical treatment (including provision of spectacles). 

No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health and 
Pensions Insurance contribution. 

The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Committee of Manage- 
ment, and insured Assistants joining the Society can rely on prompt 
and sympathetic settlement of claims. 
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Architects’ Benevolent Society 


66, PorRTLAND Pace, W.1 
FounDED 1850 


The object of the Society is to afford assistance to archi- 
tects, architects’ assistants, and their widows and children 
by means of grants and pensions. 


Subscriptions and donations of any amount are urgently 
needed. An annual subscriber of £1 1s. is entitled to recom- 
mend annually two applicants for relief. 


A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
THe ArcuHiTEectTs’ SpeciaL Moror Car 
LLoyp’s 


INSURANCE AT 


In conjunction with a firm of Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society’s Insurance Committee have devised 
a Special Motor Car Policy for Architects. This policy and the 
special advantages to be gained from it are available only to members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and its Allied and 
Associated Societies. 

Special features include : 

1. Agreed values. In the event of a total destruction or loss, 
insured value is agreed as the replacement value. 

2. A cumulative no-claim bonus from 15 per cent., rising to 
33% per cent. in the fourth year. 

3. No extra premium for business use of car by the insured in 
person. 

4. Free manslaughter indemnity up to £250. 

5. Free cover for loss of luggage, rugs, etc., up to £20. 

SPECIMEN RATES FOR FULL COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES ARE 

Given BeLow. OTHER RATES QuOTED ON APPLICATION 

Premium 
tS 
7 h.p. Austin, valued at £100 =" -« 20°55 0 
9 h.p. Standard, valued at £100 ss <s i 20 o 

11 h.p. Morris, valued at £150 ae <s 2 35 Ve 

20 h.p. Hillman, valued at £300 $e ~» 16 & oO 

(The rates shown do not apply to cars garaged in London and 
Glasgow and Lancashire manufacturing towns; rates for these 
areas will be quoted on application.) 

All enquiries with regard to the Special Motor Car Policy for 
Architects should be sent to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Depart- 
ment, 66 Portland Place, W.1. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions 
of Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
and crossed. 


Members wishing to contribute notices or correspondence must 
send them addressed to the Editor not later than the Tuesday prior 
to the date of publication. 


Back numbers of the JouRNAL can be obtained at the price of 


1s. gd., including postage throughout the world. For orders of 
more than six copies discounts are given. Orders must be prepaid. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
Dates oF PuBLICATION.—1939.—6, 20 March; 3, 24 April; 


8. 22 May; 12, 26 June; 17 July; 14 August; 18 September ; 
16 October. 











